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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


HE French elections of Sunday turned out great triumphs for | 
the Radicals, as far, at least, as success at the poll goes. 


The results, which we have analysed carefully elsewhere, were in 
brief, that three Red, were 
returned, for the departments of the (Paris), of 
the Gironde (Bordeaux), and the Bouches du Rhone (Marseilles) ; 
four moderate Republicans for the Jura, the Marne, the Niévre, 
and the Corréze ; and one Legitimist for the Morbihan (Brittany). 
In Paris, where the state of siege and the absence of the Assem- 
bly at Versailles are intolerable to the citizens, M. de Rémusat, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, was defeated by M. Barodet by 
amajority of 45,000 (180,000 against 135,000), and as a consequence 
the reactionary papers, Legitimist and Imperialist, are declaring 
that the Republic is at an end,—that the Mountain is again about 
todevour the Girondist party, and to make the struggle one be- 
Nevertheless, the five rural elections 


more or less 


Seine 


extreme Radicals, 


tween Order and Anarchy. 
have none of them resulted in the choice of violent men, unless 
the Legitimist elected in Brittany be so regarded; and on the 
whole, we hope that M. Thiers will see in the result less a blow to 
the Administration, than a protest against the reactionary pas- | 
sions of an Assembly which is now fairly standing at bay against 
the indignation of France herself. 


Tt is said that the first result of these Elections (to be 
followed up a few days before the Assembly returns to Versailles 
by others to be held at Lyons, which will result in the same way) 
will be to ensure M. Buffet his re-election as Speaker by a much | 
larger majority than before,—that being the Conservative re- 
joinder to the Radical success. The French papers are recalling 
the lugubrious memories of 1850, when a similar election at Paris, 
that of M. Eugéne Sue, precipitated a legislative Assembly of 
like reactionary tendencies into the law “of the 3st May,” by 
Which universal suffrage was mutilated, and the fierce contests | 
which ended a year and a half later in the coup d'état were begun. 
M. Thi rs, however, who was then amongst the bitterest of the 
assailants of universal suffrage, has profited greatly by the 
experience of the last third of his long life, and besides M. Thiers 
snot a Prince-President. There will be plenty of trouble at 
Versailles. but M. Thiers will throw cold water on the flames, 


and not feed them with gunpowder. 


a 
{he sham amendment on the Budget moved by Mr. W. HI. 

Smith } _ ~: 7 . 

mith, in the interest of Sir Massey Lopes, has occupied two 

nights of tha . ; . » : 

ughts of the time of Parliament during this week, but was 


hegative it} ‘ Sates . 
— l without a division at the close. It was a motion appa- 


rently inter R ae . — : : 
ently intend l t > elicit a general exposition of policy from the 


vernment on the subject of direct: taxation, ‘as well imperial as 


loe 1” hho “— . . <a 4 ° 
“al, Dut it was used as an occasion for airing all the financial 
_ tt House, from Mr. Smith’s own dolorous prog- 

“falling revenue to Mr. Massey's polemic against the 


Ine t ’ ° 
me Tay Mr, Lowe's speech was very emphatic and rather 


, ; ] 
* e L;” hed l that so far from the Budget not being 
, was ywn, and he was * proud of it,” and meant 
“4 the \s for the allegation that sugar would be no 
way for the reduction of duty, that was all moonshine, and 


‘there was nothing about which so many lies were told as about 
sugar.” The last time the sugar duty was reduced by one- 
half, the consumption of raw sugar was increased by 17 per cent. 
and of refined sugar by 47 per cent., and the same policy would 
in the present year be followed by like results. Mr. Lowe 


| asserted that the real meaning of Mr. Smith’s resolution was, first, 


that it was quite right to take 1d. off the income-tax ; next, that 


| some other direct tax should be diminished or taken off ; lastly, 


that local rates should be relieved out of the Imperial Exchequer, 


}and all before indirect taxation is touched; in other words, a 


treble remission for the rich is to precede any remission at all 
for the poor. This, said Mr. Lowe, was to reverse the proceeding 
of Robin Hood, and to strip the poor to feed the rich. 





Of course, after this the Tories laboured hard to show that in 
clamouring for the relief of local taxation, they were clamouring 
for what affects the poor man far more painfully than the rich; 
but that was uphill work, and no one succeeded in showing it, 
though Mr. Fawcett, in the very vigorous speech to which we 
have elsewhere referred, did show that it the town 
more severely than on the country,—a very different thing. 
Lord George Hamilton attacked Mr. Lowe bitterly for appearing 
so late in life in political masquerade as ‘‘ the poor man’s friend,” 
declaring with a truculence much greater than that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, that Mr. Lowe pleaded the cause 
of the poor “ not because he cared for the poor, but because he 
had the bag, and bore what was put therein,” —a remark which was 
not forgotten by Mr. Gladstone, who remarked that Lord George 
‘‘ from his cradle” had been the advocate of unbounded philan- 
thropy and humanitarianism, that he goes about the county of 
Middlesex holding meetings for the poor man, and yet wants to 
shut the door of repentance on maturer statesmen who had 
been less philanthropic, saying, ‘‘ You have no right to enter, 
and to take the bloom off my monopoly of virtue.” Indeed, that 
is a mild interpretation of the feelings of a man who likens 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer’s jealousy for the taxes of the 
poor to the feeling of Iscariot for the contents of the Apostolic 


presses on 


purse. Lord George Hamilton also accused Mr. Lowe indirectly 
|of ‘‘insolence engendered by prosperity,” so that his own 


charity, however ostentatious, is apparently not of the kind which 
‘‘covereth a multitude of sins.” At least it evidently stimulates 


him to uncover a multitude of Mr. Lowe’s sins. 


It was worth remark that Mr. Disraeli in his speech was 
exceedingly anxious to flatter the working classes. Absurd 
schemes for the reform of the financial system had never, he 
said, come from the working classes ; they had come from * addle- 
brained professors,” but never from the working 
‘What evidence is there that the working classes have ever 
‘‘T say with satisfaction and 


classes. 


abused their political power?” 
confidence, that there never has been, on the part of the 
working classes, any such stuff talked about finance as I have 
heard from Ministers of State.” It suits Mr. Disraeli to kotow 
before the working-men, but as faras we know the working-man, 
for whom we have a sincere respect, political economy has not 
hitherto been his forte ; and we may in particular remind Mr. 
Disraeli of that working-men’s deputation to Mr. Lowe on tl 

Malt Tax, headed by a Mr. Briggs, on the 28th January last 
in which almost as much stuff was talked about finance in a very 
limited time as could have been talked in the same time even from 
the Tory benches. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli knows as wellas anyone 
that if it takes so much time and labour to educate a great party, 
Nor is it a 


neere 


1 


it takes a great deal more to educate a mighty cl 
class which will like him any the better for whispering ins 


flatteries into its ears. 


iss. 


Kaiser William arrived at St. Petersburg on Sunday afternoon, 
on the long-promised visit to his faithful ally and devot l 
nephew, Czar Alexander, It is an occasion which gives room 
for a good deal of thinking. The ceremonial itself, indeed, is a 


tudy. At the frontier, Governors, Field-Marshals, and Princ 









et 


nd a a SIE. 
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welcome his Majesty; but before he reaches the capital the 
Autocrat himself comes forth and accompanies his entry. Then 
the German Emperor is at once reminded that he is a Russian 
Colonel, and before he enters the Palace receives the reports for 
the day of all the regiments of which he iscommander. The Czar 
confers upon him the great military Order of St. George, and 
also the Iron Cross of Merit, with the inscription ‘‘ For valour,” 
and makes him besides a present of a portrait of himself, a sword, 
and an inkstand of lapis lazuli,—at which point of the proceedings 
it is stated that the Emperor was “‘ moved and overwhelmed,”— 
probably reflecting that one empire remained in Europe the 
wings of whose eagle needed clipping with the sword, and whose 
disasters might yet be chronicled in epistles to Empress Augusta, 
indited with the aid of that very inkstand. Grand Duke Nicholas 


immediately presented him with the flag of the Kaluga Regiment, | 


with which it would have been characteristic had he removed the 
traces of his emotion. Next day, Emperor Alexander took his 
august guest to visit the mausoleum where the dead Czars repose, 


—a suggestive attention on the part of the head*of a monarchy 


which is said to be only “limited by assassination ”; and after | 
dinner, a tremendous tattoo was beaten by 2,000 drummers ;— | 


whereupon Kaiser William went to bed to dream of Sadowa, 
Sedan, and, perhaps, of the still bloodier battle that may some 
day be fought out on the road from Berlin to St. Petersburg. 


Prince Bismarck, of course, accompanied his sovereign lord, 
inseparable as Mephistopheles from Faust. He, too, for the 
occasion assumed the Cossack. When Prince Gortschakoff 
visited him in state, the Chancellor wore all his Russian orders. 
Prussia, once said Mr. Urquhart wittily and at that time wisely 
(for it was the time of the Crimean war), is only Russia plus 
a capital P. But Prince Bismarck may have reflected that this 
was the first visit paid by a Prussian sovereign to a Czar, in 
which they met on conditions of absolute equality, and that this 
had all come to pass since the days when he himself, as Ambas- 
sador to the Czar (1859-62), began to feel the full sense of his 
power, and meditated on his future by the banks of the Neva. 
The great rising diplomatic genius of Russia, Ignatieff, has been 
summoned from Constantinople to confer with the two Chan- 
cellors,—a significant circumstance, especially as the official 


organs, both Russian and Prussian, declare that the two sovereigns | 
think and talk of nothing but peace, for all their parading and | 


drumming. If the temptation should only come upon them to 
combine their forces, and overrun Europe, what is there in the 
present state of Southern Europe, to preventtheir repeating the réle 
of Attila, who after all had not two millions of men armed with 
breech-loaders with which to attack the Roman Empire? In 
Peter the Great’s will such a proposal is laid down,—but is the 
time ripe? Hardly. Meantime the Foreign Ministers of 
England, Austria, and Turkey would very much like to be in 
General Ignatieff’s confidence. 





Bit by bit we gain a clearer view of the Khivan Expedition. 
General Kaufmann’s order, recently published, shows that more 
than 5,000 men, 18 guns, and a rocket battery, will be employed 
in the Eastern columns alone. The stronger moiety moves from 
Djizzak, through the steppes north of Bokhara, the weaker por- 
tion marches from near the mouth of the Jaxartes, along the 


east bank of Aral, and both columns are to join at the Boukan | 
hills, Thence they will proceed to the Oxus, hoping to meet, | 


in or above the Delta, the other two bodies, one from the 
Caspian, the other from Orenburg. It is worthy of remark 
that the last-named was retarded by snow south of the Emba 
as late as the middle of April. ‘The whole force set in motion 
cannot be far short of 9,000 men. Against any other foe than 
the Khiyans the operations undertaken would probably end in 
disaster, for a skilful and active enemy could cut up the Russians 


in detail. 

Mr. Lowe has had his way about the Irish Railroads, and we 
are sorry for it. Lord Claud Hamilton proposed a resolution 
in favour of their purchase by the State, on Tuesday, which was 
seconded by the O’Conor Don, thus showing that it is a sub- 
ject on which the extremest extremes are at one in Ireland; and 
Mr, Goldsmid, who moved an amendment in the contrary sense, 


with ingenuous ingenuity pressed Mr. Gladstone to give a 
candid answer. Mr. Gladstone met the proposal with so dis- 
tinct a negative, as to startle the memory into recollection of 


a speech which he made not many years ago equally distinctly 
Of course, it is the business of a 


but, of course, it is 


ia favour of the project. 
Government not to trade, but to govern ; 
equally the business of a Government to oversee the highways of 


> 
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the kingdom, and to overr u » the ¢ x reise of monopolies. And of 
ness Of Government to do whatever 
the governed really desire sliould be done by Government, rathe 
than by companies and individuals. The Irish Railways re 
however, invited to amalgamate, and to borrow money - Go. 
processes Mr. Gladstone ‘Delicveg 
they could increase their dividends by the sum of £130,000 & Year 
The Irish Companies will, we hope, close with the proposal, but 
not as a final solution of the question. ; 


course, again, it is the bu 
vernment security, by whic 


There is no very important step in the Spanish political drama 
to record this week. The fuller accounts of the revolution of 
Wednesday week (23rd April) substantially confirm the story we 
told in our last impression. It is pretty clear that preparations had 
been made on both sides,—the side of the Permanent Committee of 
the old Cortes, and the side of the Government,—for a contest - 
that Marshal Serrano and Admiral Topete, with Sagasta na 
others, had determined to support the Permanent Committee 
against the Government, to summon the old Cortes again (which 
the Permanent Committee were legally empowered to do by the 
law of the 12th of March), and to attempt as far as possible g 
reaction in the direction of Conservatism ; and that for this pur- 
pose they had an understanding with certain Volunteer regiments 
of monarchical sympathies, while the military leaders, Serrano 
and others, are said to have tampered with the army. On the 
| other hand, the Government had made their preparations, and 
when the insurrectionary spirit showed itself among the Volun- 
teers drawn up in the Bull Ring, who fired several stray 
shots at General Contreras and other officers of the Govern. 
ment, batteries of artillery were brought up against them, 
and a force displayed which was quite unexpected by the friends 
of the Permanent Committee, and quite adequate for its purpose, 
The reactionary pronunciamiento was defeated, and when the 
mob in a revolutionary spirit attacked, late at night, the building 
where the Permanent Committee was fulfilling its functions by 
sitting ‘‘in permanence,” a hasty flight, favoured and protected 
by the leaders of the Administration, was the only resource open 
to its members. The subsequent decree dissolving the Perma. 
nent Committee was undoubtedly a revolutionary measure, but the 
revolution had been almost forced upon the Government by the 
| elaborate preparations, physical and political, for a policy of 
reaction. Senor Figueras has returned to his place in the Go- 
vernment, and the Revolution has passed into a more chronic 





| 


| phase. 


| There is a crisis in the Italian Cabinet. It seems that for 
| some time Signor Sella, not the nominal, but the virtual Prime 
| Minister, has been discontented with the cool assumption of the 
| Deputies that budgets may be unsettled at pleasure, by a mere 
| vote of the Chamber that more shall be spent on a particular 
work than the Estimates had assigned to it. When, therefore, 
in what seems to have been a very thin House, the Chamber 
decided to spend 23,000,000 lire (not far short of a million 
sterling) on an arsenal at Tarentum, instead of 6,000,000 lire, 
which the Minister of Marine had asked for it, Sella forced the 
resignation of the Cabinet, and Signor Lanza, the President of the 
Ministry, announced on Thursday that the Government had re 
| signed. It is said that Signor Pisanelli has been called upon to form 
a new Cabinet, and that he and others have informed the King 
| that the vote on which the Ministry resigned had “no political 
significance.” Very likely not; but it had a very importatt 
economical significance, and the sooner the Chamber is taught 
the lesson that Ministers are responsible for expenditure, and 
cannot have expenditure forced upon them which they do n0 
approve, especially during a time of great deficits, the sooner th 
| Parliamentary system in Italy will become efficient. Signor Se 
| is a good tutor for an inexperienced Parliament. 


| The annual Amazonian debate took place on Wednesday, 
when the women’s suffrage party diminished the majomty 
against them by 12, as compared with the vote of last year, @ 
Bill being rejected by 222 votes to 155. Lord John Mannes 
and Mr. Henley both supported the Bill on this occasion, ae 
Henley taking the ground that after the municipal franchise had 
been given to women the Parliamentary franchise logically follows 
| and avowing his desire for the support of the Conservative feeling 
which women would be sure to bring to elections. Our own 
pression is that women would lean to extreme views, whether Right 
or Left. In the French Revolution, so often referred to in the 
| debate, the women certainly were not moderators, and we confess 
| thatin Mr. Henley’s sense of themeaning of ‘ Conservative,’ —s0be 
) matter-of-fact, hostile to ‘new-fangled’ notions,—we should expet 
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that women would not be the allies he hopes for. Mr. ¢ 
q story,—apparently to illustrate the danger of the family differ- 
noes which the concession of women’s suffrage might introduce, 
_—of a poor woman in his parish who hada very bad husband, and 
oe he clergyman exhorted to speak softly to her husband, and 
« heap coals of fire on his head.” Being afterwards asked by 

“a counsellor how domestic matters were going on, she replied, 
«[ thoug a good deal about putting fire on my husband’s head, 


SPECTATOR. 


rreene tok 1 | fila i evide aly needs political rest,—for which Kilm ani 





| 


tut I tried boiling-water.” That woman clearly was not a| 
moderate ; ‘he had the intuitions of a  peteetonse. 
Lord Justice Christian again ! Ag: ain there has been, accord- 


ing to the: Dublin correspondent of the Times, ‘‘a numerous 
audience assembled to witness what is popularly known as a 
éfield-day’ in the Court of Chancery Appeal.” On this occa- 
sion, the Vice-Chancellor, not the Lord Chancellor, was the butt 
of Judge Christian’s temper. Vice-Chancellor Chatterton com- 
plained some time since that a published judgment of the Lord 
Tustice contained reflections upon him which he believed were 
not made during the delivery in Court, but were interpolated 
afterwards. The actual words complained of were interpolated 
afterwards, but Lord Justice Christian denies that they should 
have been understood in the sense in which the Vice-Chancellor 
and other persons understood them. He reiterated his old com- 
plaint that the Chief Clerk is allowed to exercise functions that 
are really judicial in the Irish Court of Chancery, and he lamented 
that he had incurred the displeasure of his brother judges and 
the censure of the Press, and nevertheless had not been encour- 
aged by the public. But he declared that he had been sustained 
«by the honourable and independent portion of the Bar,”—who, 
no doubt, crowd the Court of Chancery Appeal on field-days, and 
who are said to have enthusiastically cheered the conclusion of 
the learned Judge’s speech, in which he said that ‘his term oz 


judicial life was drawing to a close.” 





Governor Pope Hennessy delivered a lecture on the British 
settlements in Western Africa before the Society of Arts on 
Tuesday evening. Since the days when Mr. Hennessy figured 
as the connecting link in what Lord Derby called the “ natural 


alliance” between the Roman Catholics and the Conservative 


party, and since he tried to induce the Emperor Napolegn to go | 


to war for Poland, he has travelled farther than Ulysses, and 
»veral islands, more considerable than Ithaca, remark- 
For one principle of policy which he seems to have 
Ife has invariably 


governed s 
ably well. 

uniformly pt 
endeavoured ( 


irsued he deserves distinction. 
unlike, according to our experience, Irish officials 


in general,) to raise the status of the native or 

populations with which the English Government in its de- 
pendencies comes in contact. For example, the Chinese 
now bury their dead in Labuan,—that is to say, Labuan is 
now recognised as a Chinese as well as a British colony. 
Mr. Hennessy, on his way from Labuan to the Bahamas 
was diverted by Lord Kimberley to Western Africa, where he 


carried out a considerable annexation from the Dutch, and not- 





| totallers. 
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seems likely to provide him the opportunity against his will, if 
he does not desist in time from the morbid excitements of 
political intrigue. 

Mr. Macready, the eminent actor and greater manager, who 


restored the taste for the Shakespearian drama in London some 


thirty odd years ago, died last Sunday at Cheltenham, at the age of 
|eighty. We should hardly call him a really great actor. In 
tragedy he was stiff and tended to be stilted, and no one who 


—QOthello,—would 
n well; but he had 


had ever seen him in perhaps his worst part 
give him credit for rendering genuine passi 
dignity, and when the part itself had in it a flavour of artificial 
grandeur, as in Lord Lytton’s Richelieu, for example, his acting 
Ile flourished somewhat before the taste for 
Art, had set in, and he 
to succeed better in 








was often masterly. 
realism which has so transformed English 
always seemed, to the present editor at least, 
dignified comedy than in tragedy. What he wanted was passion 
and ease. 

William Tite 


asound Liberal, 


The vacancy for Bath caused by the death of Sir 
is to be filled on Tuesday , when Mr. Jerome M urch 
who was Mayor of Bath when the British Association met there, 
and a popular mayor, is to be the Liberal, and Lord Chelsea the 
Conservative candidate. Mr. Murch will not support the Per- 
but will not promise to vote against it, so all the 
Licensed Victuallers have gone over to Lord Chelsea and the 
Conservatives, and Mr. Murch receives the support of 
We should like to see the Licensed Victuallers beaten 
almost as much as to see the Liberal chosen, because the interference 


missive Bill, 
the tee- 
of these vulgar special interests in political causes is both disturb- 


But hitherto, at least, Beer has seemed to be 
No doubt it has a power 


ing and degrading. 
quite as strong in secret as in public. 


| over the imagination as well as over the brain. 


| ceremonial. 


| of exaggerated language to which we have b 


other foreign | 
| glorious creation of your Majesty will mark 


withstanding the ferocious mortality of the place, which slew his | 
only son, ettling down heartily to his work, when the 

Colonial Office sent out Mr. Keate (since dead) to relieve him. 

His accou this lethal region is at once circumstantial and 

athet We rejoice that he has escaped froia it to the balmier, | 
though ver-free air of the Bahamas, and to know on his 

authority, that if all the whites on the Gold Coast should 

die the < death, there are as many black sages and statesmen 

qualified to take their places. 

The of a suggested compromise between the Irish 
National Board of Education and Father O'Keeffe, to which we 
drew attention last week, not without implying our donbt as to its 
authenticity, turns out to have been of the nature of fiction. Mr. 
Bouveri iesday postponed for three weeks his motion of cen- 
sure on { Education Board, alleging as his reason the intention 
of Fatl O’Keeffe’s so-called party to make one more effort to 
persuad National Board of Education to reverse its policy ; 
but if he will allow us to give hima word of counsel, he will again 
postpo1 sine die. We have examined the precedents and the 
common-sense of the question with some care in another column, 
and shown that if either Archbishop Whately’s authority and that 
of his chief Protestant coadjutors, or the uniform practice of the 
Board, the common-sense of the matter, is to be con- 
sulted, they all tell in one way, and that the way in which the 

Board have declared themselves. Mr. Bouverie 

48 nO popularity to spare just now at Kilmarnock, and must 
not make a needless parade of his troglo lyte propensities. Be- | 


The Austrian International Exhibition was opened at Vienna 

May Day, beneath skies not so bright as those of England 
on Thursday, but there was the usual amount of pageant in the 
The Emperor was by the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, by the Prince of Wales and Prince 
nor 





on 
accompanied 


Arthur, and by various German princes, on the occasion ; 
was there anything very remarkable in the felicitations exchanged. 
Dr. Felder, the Mayor of spoke of the Exhi- 
bition, in the municipal address to the Emperor, in the same kind 
en accustomed in 
this solemn hour,” he said, 
upon an under- 
cc., &c. ** This 
an epoch,” &c., &e. 
Why is it that human language seems to find so much difficulty 
in expressing that a good many interests and pleasures concentre in 
a particular event, without magnifying that event into something 


Vienna, of course 


“Tn 
highest 


England on these occasions. 
‘*your Majesty bestows the 
taking which has the noble object of showi 


sanction 





‘solemn * and ‘glorious,’ when it is neither the one northe other? 
hed by the soli- 
y, the falee 


The late Ex-Emperor’s will has been publis 


citors to the Empress, in order to rectify, as they 


rumours current about it. The firm adds that his estate has 
been sworn under £120,000, but that it is subject to claims which 
will reduce that sum by more than one-half,—a statement which 


sufficiently disproves the accusation which was sure to be made, 
but which we never the Louis Napoleon 
plundered France to enrich himself. The is short, 
urly supersti- 


that 
will itself 


as we have shown elsewhere, singul: 


credited in least, 
stately, and, 
tious after a curious and not very noble type of its own, but it 
would be difficult to say the same things in more Imperial phrase. 
it opens thus :-—‘* Je recommande fils ma 
l'Etat, au peuple, et d larmée,”—a 
He his son never to 


For instance, mon et 


femme aux grands Corps de 
on 


very dignitied commencement. enjoins 


forget the motto of the head of his family, ‘* Everything for the 
French people,” to study “ the writings of the Prisoner of St. 
Helena,” —is that, by the way, merely a mode of describing the 
Emperor at the time of his last conversations and reminiscences, 
or was it meant to revive ‘a memory and a defeat” ?—and to 
remember, ** whenever circumstances will permit,” that “ the cause 


We suspect the Emperor 
haps not altogether 
His reference 


of the peoples is the cause of France.” 


knew even then that “ circumstances ” had p 


permitted what he had nevertheless done in Ital; 


to the Empress is very stately :—*‘* | hope my memory will be dear 
to her, and that after my death she will forget the mortifications 
I may have caused her.” He closes with, ‘* 1 shall die in the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith, w | yn will always 


honour by his piety.” The date is April 24, 1865. 


Consols were on F ‘riday 9: 934 to 934 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 
THE BUDGET DEBATE. 

\* W. H. SMITH’S motion never had any reality in it. 
4 We described it last week as probably intended to bea 
mere reconnaissance against the Government in anticipation of 
Mr. Stansfeld’s measures on Local Taxation, and we may now 
add that, even as a reconnaissance, it failed. It only brought 
out the incoherencies of the Conservative party on the sub- 
ject of the burdens on land and realised property, and 
Mr. Disraeli was so conscious of the weakness of the position, 
of the divisions in his own ranks, of the want of firmness in 
the purpose of those who had prepared the resolution, and of 
lucidity in its very wording, that he did not venture to 
divide the House, but allowed this financial attack upon 
the Government to be defeated by acclamation. Indeed, 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech was so masterly an exposure both of 
the incoherence of the motion and of the unpopular character 
of the motives on which it was based, that had Mr. Disraeli 
gone to a division, he would have found himself in a minority 
far smaller than any to which he has recently been accus- 
tomed. 

What Mr. Smith proposed was, to declare that before ‘decid- 
ing on the further reduction of indirect taxation, it is desir- 
able that the House should be putin possession of the views of 
the Government with reference to the maintenance and the 
adjustment of direct taxation, both imperial and local.” That 
evidently says very little beyond begging for a financial ex- 
position of views and hopes, but interpreted by the speeches 
of Alr. Smith and his supporters, what it did mean was 
this,—that part of the surplus ought to have been devoted to 
the relief of local taxation out of imperial resources, and that 
this part should have been deducted not from the relief given 
to the payers of income-tax, but from the relief given to the 
payers of sugar duty. If the motion did not mean this, it 
meant nothing. And this,—which it did mean,—was a very 
bad sort of meaning. For the real justification of the ery for 
relief to local taxation out of the Imperial Exchequer is this,— 
that local taxation being levied almost wholly on the rents 
of houses or land, does not fall with any evenness on the 
wealth of the country, but is a far heavier burden on those 
whose rent is their chief outgoing, than on those whose 
rent is a very small proportion indeed of their expenditure. 
That is a perfectly good reason for providing a sub- 
stitute for rates for really imperial purposes out of taxes 
which fall more evenly upon the whole wealth of the 
country, but it is a very bad reason for selecting as the 
special resource out of which this relief should be granted, 
a surplus which would otherwise be devoted to diminish- 
ing the cost, or perhaps we should say, improving the 
quality, of the most wholesome of the luxuries of the poor. 
If either income-tax or sugar duty is to be the larger, 
in order that such a relief should be granted, it is clearly 
income-tax and not sugar duty which should be selected. 
Income-tax reaches all kinds of available revenue, personal as 
well as real, and is, therefore, precisely the kind of equivalent 
needed for a local taxation that presses too heavily on a single 
kind of property. The sugar duty is paid very largely by a class 
on whom the local rates would hardly press at all,—for instance, 
by those of the poor who live where the dwellings of the poor 
are virtually a monopoly, so that the landlord benefits much 
more by any remission of rates than the tenant. To throw a 
burden felt most keenly by a class that is not the poorest, 
the class of lease-holding occupiers, on to the shoulders of 
the poorest, by taking the money for the relief of the for- 
mer out of the sugar duty, would have been grossly unjust. 
And as Mr. Gladstone showed, even on tke absurd hypothesis 
that Mr. Disraeli’s figures were sound, it would have been a most 
unpopular measure. Mr. Disraeli assumed that only half the 
remitted sugar duty is paid by the poorest class, and that 
£5,000,000, out of the £25,000,000 at which he rated the 
local taxation of the country, is paid by the poor. Well, even 
so, as the Prime Minister pointed out, by the proposal of the 
Government, the poorest class obtain £750,000 of the remitted 
£1,500,000 of sugar duty; while they would only get one- 
fifth, if the advantage of the same sum had been applied to the 
relief of local taxation, 7.¢., only £300,000 of the £1,500,000. 
In other words, the drift of Mr. Smith’s resolution points to 
diverting £450,000 from the purpose of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the poor, and applying it to the alleviation of the 
condition of the comfortable. That is evidently not a very 
popular proposal, even if it be a just one. And yet really so 





far as Mr. Smith’s proposal had any accurate political meenie 
at all, that is a fair r¢ésume of its merits. g 

The debate, however, had at least this value, that it brought 
out from Professor Fawcett,—who is not included, we assume 
among ‘those addle-brained professors,” to whom Mr 
Disraeli politely referred immediately after he had attacked 
Mr. Lowe for the freedom of a political dialect which he 
conjectured to be of Australian origin,—an admirable speech 
on local taxation, by far the best of the debate. Mr, Fawcett 
insisted with great force on the danger of weakening the 
security for responsibility involved in the local origin of the 
rates, illustrating his warning by the story of an other. 
wise most popular county member, who lost his seat in 
Parliament solely by voting for a pension of £50 out of the 
rates to the superintendent of a county asylum, which the 
ratepayers thought £50 a year too much; and yet, as Mr, 
Fawcett said, if he had voted for the same pension to the same 
man out of Imperial funds, he would have greatly increased 
his popularity in the county, instead of destroying it. Mr. 
Fawcett showed also that the rates press far more heavily on 
the occupiers of town houses than on the occupiers of country 
property, protested against the unfair exemption of game 
preserves and the partial exemption of mines from local rates, 
and spoke of the too low rating of mansions; he pointed 
out how heavily town rates imposed for the improvement of 
town property often press on house-occupiers who have taken 
their lease before the rate is put on, and who perhaps go on 
paying it for twenty years afterwards, having within that time 
very likely repaid the whole sum borrowed for the sake of 
an improvement of which the landlords will enjoy the fruits, 
without having contributed a penny; in fact, Mr. Faweett’s 
speech was an admirable resumé of the inequalities and 
anomalies of the present system of local taxation, and a most 
weighty protest against the economical danger of drawing 
funds for local expenditure, without the most careful guarantees 
for economy, out of imperial resources. The only compensation 
of which we know for the waste of two evenings for which 
Mr. W. H. Smith is responsible, was Mr. Fawcett’s masterly 
little speech, which impressed the House deeply, will prepare 
the way well for Mr. Stansfeld’s measures, and will help Par- 
liamentary opinion to resist that relaxation of economical 
nerve in relation to local taxation of which Mr. Smith’s 
resolution was an impressive symptom. 

The whole debate was a curious illustration of Mr. Disraeli’s 
complaint that the Tory party has not got a policy, and cannot 
be expected to get one till it has been ransacking for some weeks 
“the archives of Downing Street.” Mr. Smith’s was a ten- 
tative resolution, which gave us a peep into the financial con- 
sciousness of Tory Members, and showed that financial con- 
sciousness to be achaos. It brought out the utter disagreement 
of the Tory party among themselves, and the want of financial 
head in their leader. It showed Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Mr. Sclater Booth, Mr. Hunt and Mr. W. H. Smith,—who all 
“seem to be pillars,”—quite at sixes and sevens in their finance, 
and harmonious only in abusing the Government, differing 
amongst each other in all the high lore of the Treasury Bench, 
and agreeing only when they came on to common ground with 
the vigorous but abusive rhetoric of Lord George Hamilton. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

TWUE French Elections have turned out to the full as Radical 

as M. Gambetta had promised himself. His estimate of 
the majority in Paris for the Radical candidate against the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was almost as accurate as if he 
had been a prophet. Ile predicted a majority of forty 
thousand at the first scrutiny. The actual and final majority 
was about 45,000, M. de Rémusat having polled only 135,467 
votes, against 180,146 for M. Barodet. Nor was the decision 
of the capital the only sign of the political feeling of the 
country. In the department of the Mouths of the Rhone, M. 
Lockroy, Radical, and indeed Red, was elected by a vote o! 
53,995 votes, against M. Passy, Conservative, with only 
16,454. In the Corréze, M. Latrade, Republican, was elected by 
35,576 votes, against 17,503 for the Conservative, M. Brunet. 
In the Gironde, another Red, M. Dupouy, obtained 74,633 votes, 
against only 38,537 for M. Maitre. In the Jura, M. Gagneur, 
a moderate Republican, supported by M. Grévy, gained 30,400 
votes, against 14,600 for the Conservative, M. de Merona. In 
the Marne, M. Alphonse Picart, Republican, gained 41,226 votes, 
against 23,082 for the Conservative, General Boissonnet. In the 
Niévre, M. Turigny, the Radical, gained 33,071 votes, against 
31,954 for M. Gillois, Conservative. And only in the Morbibaa 
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: ») did the Legitimist, M. Du Bodan, beat the Repub- 
(Brittany) prees Reng gem a“ 
licans, by @ vote of 4 7,993, against 32,676, for M. Beauy ais, 
the Republican candidate. There can be no question that 
these elections sufficiently declare that the country is more 
and more Republican every day, and that no inconsiderable 
ortions of it are somewhat violent in their Republicanism. 
dif, as we had hoped rather against hope, Paris had but 
1 the moderate Republican instead of the extreme 
Republican side, and given its great weight of influ- 
ence and authority to M. de Rémusat and the Go- 
rernment, we believe the result of the elections would have 
been to strengthen immensely the Liberal cause, and to 
at M. Thiers in complete control of the course of events, 
with the most decisive indication as to the direction in which 
the country desired them to be guided. We feared last week, 
and have still more reason to fear now, that the actual result 
will be very different. It is true that the country has declared 
itself in favour of Liberalism; but then it has also declared 
against the Government, and given what all France well 
knows to be a rude shock to M. Thiers’ Administration. It is 
avery different thing indeed for a censured administration to 
take up the programme suggested by the elections, from what 
it would have been for an approved and justified administra- 
tin to do the same. The Conservative organs are now all 
erying out that M. Thiers has reaped the natural result of his 
ambiguous position, that for the future he must choose 
between the extreme Radicals and the genuine Conservatives, 
and that if he will come over to them they will receive him with 
open arms. If not,—why, then they too have had their 
lesson ; they have seen the danger of the country’s bursting 
into violent Radicalism under a Government which does not 
put a steady curb on all the anarchical forces, and somehow or 
other they must get their “ government of combat.” 

M. Thiers himself has declared his anxiety at the situation. 
On Tuesday he told the Republican Deputies, after repeating 
his desire “‘ to found the Republic and maintain the integrity of 
universal suffrage,” that he feared the vote of Paris would 
have a bad effect on the hesitating members of the As- 
sembly who are inclined to halt between two parties, and 
whose votes are essential to a working Republican majority. 
When his interlocutors replied that the vote of Sunday was 
directed much more against the Assembly than against him- 
self, he replied :—* That is possible; but it is not I who can 
dissolve this Assembly whose dissolution France seems to 
desire so ardently. It must be the Assembly itself which shall 
pronounce on this point, and on this question, as on every other, 
amajority is the condition of success. But I greatly fear 
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that the vote of the day before yesterday will have at once | 


exasperated and terrified the hesitating and the timid,—those 
whose hesitating vote inclines the balance sometimes to the 
Right and sometimes to the Left.” And it is to be greatly 
apprehended that this is the view on which M. Thiers will act, 
and that, for a time at least, he will bear still more than 
before on the Centres (Right as well as Left), in order to carry 
the majority which, in the present Assembly, he might other- 
wise lose. Indeed it is already asserted that the Conservative 
members of his Cabinet are protesting against M. de R¢émusat’s 
Liberalism, and that the first measure which these Conservative 
members wish to propose to the Assembly on its return to Ver- 
sailles, is that the dissolution shall not take place before May, 
1874. M. Thiers has lost prestige by the Paris defeat ; and if 
he acts, in a Republican and Liberal sense, with the resolution 
and firmness with which he might well have acted had Paris 
elected his Foreign Minister, he will court a new struggle with 
that reactionary Assembly which has unfortunately the techni- 
cal right to determine its own date of dissolution. M. Thiers 
cannot wish to court such a struggle. Though the Assembly and 
he have been given lives of precisely equal constitutional length, 
and neither has the power to dispense with the other while 
continuing to exercise authority, it is clear that all M. Thiers’ 
constitutional chance of success—chance of success without the 
dangerous and treacherous experiment of a coup dctat— 
depends on his capacity to carry the Assembly with him, 
or at least to prevent a dead-lock. If in order to effect this 
aes — the present unmanageable materials, he is com- 
the “4 , ~ again for a time on the two Centres, instead of 
de Re, ae tepublican party, we believe that the rejection of M. 
ve — o — blow which the Government received in that 
a * to re 2, ay as the real cause of the misfortune. 
hinds . “acre een supported instead of thwarted, M. 
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enough to elect a Moderate would have dispelled a thousand 
fears in the breasts of irresolute Republicans, which the election 
of M. Barodet will revive almost to frenzy. 

The present leaders of the French Radicals are able men, and 
as we have often said, by no means so dangerous as they seem ; 
but they hardly appear to appreciate the vast difference in 
significance between getting an administration to embody their 
views, and merely making agreat popular demonstration in favour 
of those views, especially when that demonstration paralyses the 
only power by which these men could rapidly and safely attain 
theirend. If M. Thiers should now take courage to play the 
Radical,—which is certainly opposed to his own political ten- 
dencies,—he would be accused of yielding to the mob what 
he would not yield to the Assembly, and so his authority in 
the Assembly would be greatly weakened. But if, on the 
other hand, his candidate had triumphed, the very policy which 
would now seem like the weakness of undignified concession, 
would then have appeared the firmness of conscious strength. 
We fear that M. Gambetta’s strategy has seriously retarded 
the triumph of the policy at which he aims. 

However, we must never forget that the difficulty of the pre- 
sent situation is chiefly a difficulty of Parliamentary tactique, and 
not one which implies anything but steadily and increasingly 
Liberal convictions in the public mind of France. The wish of 
the country for a Republican Government is attested more and 
more clearly every day, and the only embarrassment is the 
Assembly at Versailles,—that obsolete vestige of a totally 
different state of feeling, which still sits like a political Old 
Man of the Sea on the back of France, tempting her to that 
most impolitic of all policies, the policy of impatience and 
coup d'état. Tf Monarchists and Imperialists could be con- 
vinced of anything against their own wishes, they would be con- 
vinced already that their cause is hopeless, and that their only 
true policy is to throw their weight into the scale of prudent, 
cautious, and gradual, as distinguished from that of violent, 
rash, and sudden, change. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
would do well to reflect that nothing will injure their pro- 
spects so seriously as violence or the dread of violence, 
and that it will not be possible to get rid of this 
unlucky “Sovereign Assembly” in a hurry without using 
violence, or at least using threats of violence which 
are quite as bad. They should have patience with a 
Government that is placed in circumstances of singular deli- 
cacy and difficulty, and not by any needless demonstrations in 
the Assembly aggravate the embarrassment of a position which 
their disgust at the prolonged sway of reaction at Versailles 
has very naturally provoked. Above all, let them never at 
any cost tempt Providence by electing another “ Sovereign 
Assembly ”’ which it is not in the power even of the Executive 
Government to dissolve. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1873. 
NEVENTEEN years ago, the then Governor of South 
h Carolina openly proposed to establish afresh the Slave 
Trade between Africa and the Southern, or at least her own 
ports. There was a growing passion for Negroes direct from 
the Congo, and a hot-headed partisan procured cargoes from 
the Cuban shore and landed them in Florida and Georgia. 
The right of slave-trading was beginning to be held as a State 
right. Already fifty-eight per cent. of the South-Carolinian 
population were slaves, but Governor Adams and his allies 
wanted more. In short, slavery and slave-trading had become 
a fanaticism, and those subject to it were no longer amenable 
to reason or prudence. Four years later the State seceded. 
The Secession ordinance, in an unhappy community where the 
preservation and extension of slavery had grown into a sort of 
religious worship, was passed by an unanimous vote in Novem- 
ber, 1860, and in April, 1861, the Stars and Stripes were 
lowered from Fort Sumter, and South Carolina entered a 
Confederacy, in the creation and formation of which she had 
taken the lead. Nowhere throughout the Seceding States 
was there so much exultation as there was in South Carolina. 
Four years later an army, which had marched from the Ten- 
nessee to Savannah, entered the cradle of Secession, the Stars 
and Stripes flew not only over the ruins of Sumter, but in the 
State capital, Columbia, and in April, 1865, the Slave Con- 
federacy ceased to exist. Let us now see what the ill-omened 
movement which reached a climax in 1860 has done for the 
proudest, most rebellious, and headstrong State in the old 
Union. What is the picture presented by the State capital 
in 1873, only twelve years after the fiery Carolinians inaugu- 
rated a new era, of which slavery was to be the corner-stone ? 
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Let us look at its features, as drawn by a not over-friendly 
artist, who has sent his spirited sketches to the New York 
Tribune. 


South Carolina is governed by a Black democracy, said to 
be the most ignorant that mankind ever saw invested with 
the functions of government. The State House at Columbia 
is filled, not with cultivated and refined, if over-violent white 
gentlemen, somewhat ferocious where their special interests 
were touched, but with coloured men of every hue, who were 
nearly all slaves eight years ago. In appearance, conduct, and 
costume they differ as far as possible from the planters and 
lawyers who drove South Carolina upon the rocks of rebellion. 
In an assembly of one hundred and twenty-four members there 
are thirty whites and ninety-four coloured members, not all 
negroes, but all men of Negro blood. The thirty White men are 
again divided into two parties, one of which, seven in number, 
acts with the Coloured section, while the other, mustering 
twenty-three, sits apart, and constitutes the Opposition. 
The twenty-three are described as martyrs, the types of a 
conquered race, men who staked all and lost all, who are now 
struggling against complete confiscation, and exhibiting the 
dignity, if not the power of the white man. This is all that 
is left of an Assembly once boasting its Calhouns, its Orrs, its 
Rhetts, its Adamses. 
apart as possible from whom, do they sit? ‘ The Speaker 
is black, the clerk is black, the doorkeepers are black, the little 
pages are black, the Chairman of Ways and Meansis black, and 
the chaplain is coal-black. At some of the desks sit coloured 
men, whose type it would be hard to find outside Congo,” and 
**the whole body, with not more than half-a-dozen exceptions, 
were themselves slaves, and their ancestors had been slaves for 
generations.” The conduct of this assemblage is equally remark- 
able. The fact noticed most emphatically is the negro’s power 
of imitation. Fresh from the cotton field, the rice swamp, 
or the bustling market-place, he shows no small ability 
in adopting the methods and fashions of the legislator. 
He surpasses the white man in raising points of order 
and questions of privilege. He shouts, gesticulates, uses 
language which is bizarre and ridiculous, and although not 
absolutely disrespectful to the Speaker, he is not much less 
disciplined than an excited Frenchman. He eats pea-nuts 
throughout the sitting, and being gay, is easily rendered noisy. 


The Speaker threatens to call some unruly “ gemman”’ to} 
‘and lawless” violence draw down the irresistible power of 


order, it is regarded as a good joke, some one laughs, and the 
House rings with merriment which ripples along all the benches. 
But under this rough, uncouth, jabbering, laughing, incoherent 
surface, there seems to lie a strong substratum of practicality. 
The Black men know what they are about. “‘ When an appro- 
priation bill is up to raise money to catch and punish the Ku- 
Klux, they know exactly what it means. So, too, with educa- 
tional measures. The free school comes right home to them.”’ 
Nor are they less eager on “ the business of arming and drilling 
the black militia.” The worst side of their conduct is 
their apt scholarship in the arts of corruption, for here 
they have surpassed their white teaching. It is quite plain 
that the State Treasury is as skilfully plundered as if its 
guardians were the white gentlemen of New York. Stimu- 
lated and aided by “ white thieves,” the dark governing body 
has found a fine property in expenditure. They issue “scrip” 
and “ pay certificates”’ which have no basis; they have quad- 
rupled the ‘stationery bill” for the House; they exact a 
discount for allowing claims; they subsidise the Press. The 
State expenditure has sprung up from £80,000, before the 
Secession, to £400,000 a year. Offices are bought, sold, 
bartered. In short, the worst characteristics of bad govern- 
ment are exaggerated ; and for all this South Carolina has to 
thank the hot-headed gentlemen who forced her into an 
unwarrantable rebellion. 

The interesting question, of course, is, what will become of 
the State under the new guidance? It is already noticed that, 
the white man being displaced, the tendency of events is to 
instal, not the modified, but the pure black. We read that the 
ablest men in the House are those who show the least, if any, 
signs of white blood. And the same is said of the Senate. 


tage of the former, and the conclusion of our independent 
observer is that the pure black is at least the equal of the 
others, whatever their hue, and in some respects superior. 
How far the less mixed race will be able to hold its own re- 
mains to be seen. Another point is that native South Caroli- 
nians hold nearly all power and place. The “ carpet-bagger,” 
or other corrupt foreign adventurer, is cast out. The 
Governor, a Jew, is a South-Carolina white man; the Lieu- 


t a. 
tenant-Governor, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 


| two thousand, the white people, despite the war, were twenty 


And among whom, or rather as far | 
'which can be performed as well by white as dark men, 


| cannot be placed upon a statement which has its counterpart 


| at least of a proximate equality. The Central Government 


There is a feud between the blacks and yellows, to the advan- | For, asit turns out, the question whether Father O'Keeffe isia 


the House, the Treasurer, and other State officers 
of sable tint, and all alike natives of the State. 
more remarkable revolution was never seen, nor one brough: 
about so entirely by that pride which goes before a fall = 
that passion which deprives even the most politically sagacig 
race in the world of its vaunted sagacity. Twenty years Pi 
anyone who ventured to predict that pure-blooded me 
would rule in Columbia would have been tarred and 
feathered, unless he had been sent to a lunatic asylum, 
The gulf between those days and these is so profound, that 
even imagination actually fails to realise its prodigious depth 
How long will it last? So far as population is concerned. 
there is no reason why the dark element should be permanently 
uppermost. ‘The coloured are to the white as four to three 
but in the legislature they are as more than four to one, Tn 
1860 there were 413,000 blacks and 291,000 whites in the 
State ; in 1870 the numbers stood as 415,000 to 313,000 
showing that while the slave population had only increased 


are all 
Surely a 


thousand stronger than in the days of slavery. Some. 
thing must be allowed for soldiers, but there appears 
to have been a steady increase of white people, and 
it is still going on. The climate favours agriculture, 


and fresh stimulus is given to immigration by the introduction 
and spread of manufactures. It is said that “ the blacks do 
not multiply as they did under slavery,” but too much reliance 


on the East Coast of Africa, where, Sir Bartle Frere says, 
slavery and slave-trading arrest the growth of the negro popu- 
lation! At the present time, South Carolina is an example of 
a Black State, but shrewd observers already see signs of 
reviving white power, and look forward to the establishment 


can do little to aid the whites, because there is no confidence 
in their fairness, and can be none while massacres like that at 
Kingston in Mississippi take place. In his last Message the 
President had to point out that Congress had been compelled 
to pass laws “‘ to enforce the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of the Union,” and to 
enforce the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. And 
until a new generation grows up which does not by “reckless 


Congress, and compel the Executive to counteract their “con- 
spiracies ” by the bayonet as well as the law, the whites will 
have a poor chance of gaining equality, much less regaining 
supremacy, in a State like South Carolina, 1t is not an agree- 
able spectacle, for it is one of retribution. 





THE O’KEEFFE CASE. 

\ TE confess to having looked with a certain horror on the 

so-called O'Keeffe question for some months back, and 
to having seized on every excuse for hoping that English 
journalists would not be compelled to enter into the intricacies 
of an Irish ecclesiastical question of such ominous auspices. 
However, it is of no use fighting against fate. If ever the Home 
Rule agitation were to succeed, it would be at least one of the 
minor compensations of that stroke of paralysis to the British 
Empire that we should be able to leave these struggles between 
the Irish Administration and the sects to be settled in 
Dublin, without being compelled to form an opinion m 
matters so remote from the politics which most concern U 
But while the British Parliament is still the final Court a 
Appeal from all administrative decisions of the Irish Gover 
ment and its subordinate bodies, sooner or later the English 
Press itself is compelled to master the questions on whieh 
appeal is made from Dublin to the House of Commons. ™? 
have therefore taken some pains to canvass the merits of this 
quarrel between the two parties in the Board of National Eda- 
cation in Ireland, and we are relieved to find the rules and pt 
cedents and the common-sense of the matter so clear and® 
completely independent of sectarian complications as they ar? 
the right as against the authorities of his own Church,—as ict 
anything we know he very likely is, —has nothing at all to do 
with the question agitated in the National Board of Educi 


cation, and to be brought by Mr. Bouverie before the House ¢ 
d till qui 


Commons. Nor is the question one, as we suppose ¥ 
lately, of Catholic versus Protestant sympathies. On 
contrary, such controversy as there has been, has been q™ 
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as much between Protestants and Protestants, as betwee 
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Protestants and Catholics. The sincerest and strongest Pro- 
testants have been ranged on both sides of the discussion, 
and in one at least most critical division in the Board 
of Irish National E lucation, the Protestant votes given on the 
side of the majority were double as many as the Protestant 
yotes on the side of the minority. Indeed, the four senior 
members of the Irish Board of National Education, 
who are all Protestants,—namely, Dr. Henry, President 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, a Presbyterian, who has been 
a member of the Board since 1838 ; the Marquis of Kildare, 
who has been a member of the Board since 1841 ; Mr. Gibson, 
Q.0., who has been a member since 1848; and Judge Long- 
field, who has been a member since 1853,—have voted steadily 
together, and uniformly on that side of the question which is 
now absurdly called the Roman Catholic side, throughout the 
whole of the O'Keeffe disputes. We may be quite sure that 
with four eminent Protestants, and the four most experienced 


members of the National Board, all acting together, all with- | 


out the slightest hesitation, and all on the same principle on 
which Archbishop Whately had uniformly acted on all similar 
oceasions during his lifetime, there is no room at all for suspect- 
ing that the line adopted involves any spirit of subserviency 
to what their opponents describe as “the mandate of Cardinal 
Cullen.” Dr. Henry, the Marquis of Kildare, Mr. Gibson, and 
Judge Longfield would probably yield as much respect to 
“the mandate of Cardinal Cullen ” as they would to the man- 
date of that potentate whom Mr. Henley occasionally refers to 
in the House of Commons as Old Nick ; just as much, and no 


more. They are men who have all learned their duties as 


! 


it. The Board of Education, however, maintained that the 
validity of the decision was not a question for them ; they could 
not meddle in that matter. If the validity of the sentence should 
be over-ruled, they, of course, were quite willing to restore the 
schools to Dr. Wilson’s management. In the meantime, the 
primd-facie evidence for them was the evidence given by the 
authorities of the Presbyterian body to which Presbyterian 
ministers, as such, professed their allegiance; and the Board ac- 
cordingly recognised as manager the Minister appointed in Dr. 
Wilson’s place by the Presbyterian body which, under the Pres- 
byterian Constitution, was Dr. Wilson’s superior ;—and it was 
quite unanimous in so doing,—the then Lord Chancellor, Mr., 
afterwards Sir M. Brady (a Protestant), Archbishop Murray, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry, and the Marquis of Kildare, the last two both 
Protestants, and both still Members of the Board, and who have 
acted in Father O’Keeffe’s case exactly as they acted in Dr. 
Wilson’s,—having all concurred in this unanimous decision. 
Again, to quote a precedent in which Archbishop Whately 
was concerned, and one in every way parallel to Father 
O’Keeffe’s, we will take a case of the year 1845, when Dr. 
| Keenan, parish priest of Drumballyrowney, was suspended by 
his Bishop, Dr. Blake, and a Rev. Mr. Macken appointed in 
his place. Dr. Keenan and his party, like Father O'Keeffe 
and his party, vehemently questioned the validity of the sus- 
pension ; again like Father O'Keeffe, forcibly kept possession of 
| the school for a lengthened period, and resisted the appoint- 
|}ment of the Rey. Mr. Macken. The National Board, 
however, acting precisely as the Board have done in the 
case of Father O'Keeffe, maintained that they could only 


Commissioners in the school of Archbishop Whately, and who | go by the primd facie evidence of the Ecclesiastical authori- 
feel towards the Ultramontanes much as,—to name four) ties of the Church to which Dr. Keenan belonged, and 


English dignitaries of equivalent weight—the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, Lord Derby, the Common Serjeant (Mr. 
Chambers), and Lord Justice James would feel towards them, 
entertaining for them probably neither more fear nor more 
respect. It is childish to talk as if Commissioners of such 
calibre and such creed and convictions would be disposed to 
obey “ the mandate ”’ of Cardinal Cullen. 

And in point of fact, when we come to look at the matter in 
dispute, we find it to be as far as possible from the truth that 
the Irish Board of Education did what Mr. Justice Lawson 
perversely charged them with, “ condemned ” Father O'Keeffe 
“ynheard.” Indeed, they refrained expressly, and in careful 
deference to all their precedents, from anything like forming, 
or passing, or assuming any opinion whatever in rela- 
tion to the dispute between him and the ecclesiastical 
authorities of his Church. Without knowing anything 
at all of the matter we, who are never inclined 
mire Cardinal Cullen’s action either in political or 
ecclesiastical affairs, are well disposed to hope 
Father O'Keeffe is quite in the right, that he really has, 
as he asserts, all the tramps in his own hands, and that 
when his cause comes to be heard before the proper tribunal 
in Dublin on the 12th of next month, his own confident 
auguries of success may be justified. But if he succeeds ever 
so much, it is to our minds not the less certain that the Com- 
missioners of National Education acted in the only way open 
to them in the interim. Without prejudging the legal de- 
cision in the least, nay, while virtually avowing themselves 
ready to restore to Father O'Keeffe the manayement of the 
schools of which he had been the manager, directly “any com- 
petent legal tribunal” shall have declared his suspension by 
his Bishop invalid, the Board simply determined that, pending 
the evidence of such a tribunal, the proper primd facie 
evidence on which to act as to the legal incumbency of a 


parish, is the evidence given by the ecclesiastical superiors | 


of the incumbent. That was a principle agreed to and fre- 
quently acted on by the Board in the old days of Arch- 
bishop Whately and Archbishop Murray, and a principle 
applied, not merely to the case of Catholic priests, but 
also to that of a Presbyterian minister. For instance, 
in the year 1851, a little after Archbishop Whately had, 
we believe, ceased to act on the Board, the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, a Presbyterian minister, was deposed by the Pres- 
byterian Assembly, or Presbytery, to which he was sub- 
ject. Dr. Wilson had been manager of a school at Glenvale, 
in virtue of his appointment as Presbyterian Minister of the 
Congregation there, and the question for the National Board 
was, whether they would still recognise him as manager, or 
Tecognise in his place the new Minister appointed by the 
tesbyterian authorities. Dr. Wilson, like Father O'Keeffe, 
Vehemently denied that his deposition was legal, and even dis- 


therefore, till the suspension of Dr. Keenan had been 
‘reversed or declared invalid by a proper legal tribunal, they 
refused to pay any salary to the teacher who still held posses- 
sion of the school under the orders of Dr. Keenan, and who 
| resisted the authority of Mr. Macken. And in this course 
| the Board were unanimous, Archbishop Whately, Archbishop 
| Murray, the Marquis of Kildare, and the Rev. Dr. Henry 
being amongst the Commissioners who concurred. It seems 
to us, therefore, that whatever else is doubtful, it is certainly 
proved that the majority of the present Board is not deviating 
from its old-established precedents in acting as it has done in 
Father O’Keeffe’s case. As the Presbyterian Dr. Henry very 
justly stated a year ago, on April 23, 1872,—‘I believe the 
Commissioners have no course left but to recognise Mr. Martin 
[the priest substituted by the Bishop of Ossory for Father 
O'Keeffe as parish priest of Callan] as manager of the schools 


to ad-|now under the management of the Rev. R. O'Keeffe, whose 


ecclesiastical suspension is notified to the Board by the 


that | Roman Catholic Coadjutor Bishop of Ossory, and also by the 


Inspector, Mr. Harkin. The uniform practice of the Board 


has been to recognise, in the case of any deposed 
clergyman, as his successor in the office of manager 
of schools, the clergyman who may have been eccle- 


siastically appointed in his place to exercise spiritual 
functions. The Commissioners, having before them official 
notification on these points in the present case, are in my 
opinion bound to accede to the request of Mr. Martin, unless 
they are prepared to involve themselves in investigations ultra 
vires of the reasons, grounds, justice or injustice of ecclesiastical 
censures.” And Dr. Henry added, that the mere fact of the 
notification of deposition by the Moderators of the General 
Assembly, or of its synods, had always been held by the govern- 
mental and legal authorities as definitive of oflicial standing in 
relation to the Presbyterian Church. 

And it really is a mere matter of common-sense for the 
Board of National Education to act upon this rule. The 
management of most of the schools in Ireland is confided to 
priests or ministers not in their private capacity, but officially 
as the priest or minister of a particular parish or congregation. 
If Father O'Keeffe had been manager of any one of these 
Callan schools simply as Mr. O'Keeffe, and not as parish priest 
of Callan, there would have been no room whatever for 
the question to arise. No sentence of suspension could have 
touched him at all. That, however, is not the case, and is 
admitted on all sides to be not the case. He was manager of 
these schools simply gud parish priest of Callan, just as Dr. 
Wilson, in 1851, was manager of the Glenvale school, simply 
quad Presbyterian minister of the congregation there assem- 
bled; and the question for the Board of Education was, what 
this official description of “parish priest of Callan” primd 
facie meant. Now its primd-facie meaning clearly is—the 


puted the competency of the tribunal which had pronounced | priest of that Church in the parish of Callan which recognises 
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the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory, just | Bill. 
as the Presbyterian minister of the Glenvale congregation division upon that measure. It has sorely galled man f ‘ 
clearly meant primd facie, minister of that Church at Glenvale, their provincial adherents to think that, had they mA : 
which recognised the authority of the Presbyterian Synods and straight, all the confusion, loss of time, and lo ' 
General Assembly. And Father O'Keeffe, though there may | of power, attributable to what then occurred, which . 
of course be some inner ecclesiastical justification for his re- threaten to make the present in great part a wasted Session . 
sistance to authority of which the world in general is ignorant, might have been avoided. The incident thus took on the 
ceased, primd facie at least, to be Roman Catholic parish priest | characteristics of a double offence. It irritated the econom;. ; 
of Callan directly he refused to acknowledge the authority of cal instincts that are so strong within the class who, deemin ‘ 
the Bishop of Ossory, just as Dr. Wilson ceased primd facie to themselves misrepresented, assume the right to judge of 4 P 
be Presbyterian minister of Glenvale directly he ceased to and it keenly roused their spirit of political partisanship . 
acknowledge the authority of the Presbyterian Synod or They have taken prompt and decided measures for anton. : 
General Assembly which had deposed him. If finer questions ing their opinion. They have declared with the utmost 
as to the suspension or deprivation are to be gone into, clearly emphasis that they disrelish what was done, and cannot con. , 
they should be gone into by a “competent legal tribunal,” sent to appear as abetting it. Beyond this, they are now ; 
and not by a Board of Commissioners who have no judicial | bent on doing what they can to ensure that the same men - 
attributes at all. For thei purpose, it is necessary to accept | shall not offend again in the same sort. Explanations were 
some clear and notorious public test demanding no discussions | first asked from the erring representatives, and a locus peeni- ; 
of either ecclesiastical law or ecclesiastical justice. tentie was opened for them. In both cases the reply took the ; 
We confess that after giving to the subject the most careful form of a vindication, and the delinquents presented them. 
attention,—and going to it, if bias we had, with a bias rather | selves as glorying in their misdeed. It has therefore been f 
against the side which is supposed (very erroneously) to be the | resolved to get quit of them. Persons have been found who 
side of Cardinal Cullen and his subordinates, we are wholly | are willing to take the field against them at the coming ele. t 
unable to conceive how the National Board of Education could | tion, who have this week been visiting the several burghs, and 
have acted otherwise than it hasdone. Indeed, it was not only | who have been received with a degree of favour which makes ; 
the National Board of Education which has been compelled to | their success a certainty. The transaction is curiously instruc. ‘ 
take action in this sense; the Poor Law Commissioners also tive. It will be seen at once that it is full of warning for | 
felt compelled to act in this sense in relation to Father | M.P.’s who may have to do with jealous and sensitive consti- ! 
O’Keeffe’s chaplaincy to the Union of Callan some time before | tuencies, and that it raises important questions as to the A 
the question came before the Board of Education ; and, again, | relations in which the two should stand to each other. ; 
Judge Longfield has stated explicitly that as one of the Com- It is in this latter light that Mr. Bouverie mainly discusses ‘ 
missioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, the same | it when parrying the censure passed upon him. His exculpa. ! 
principle would be necessarily acted upon. “If a tes-/ tory letter is a dexterous bit of special pleading. He starts be 
tator bequeathed an annuity of £50 a year to the parish | with alleging that those who have joined in blaming him had th 
priest of Callan for the education of the poor, that Board to “ travel into the region of fiction ” to find support for their ti 
would, as a matter of course, pay the annuity not to Mr. | strictures, but he omits to specify any instance of inaccuracy e 
O'Keeffe, but to Mr. Martin, the administrator appointed by | on their part. He next says his censors are a minority of the bi 
the Bishop.’ There we have the clearest possible legal (and | constituency who have long been hostile to him, but this H 
Protestant) evidence as to the duty of the various Boards im-| confident assertion soon dwindles into a “hope” that no hi 
plicated in this matter, and we do not believe there is a reply. | “ considerable portion ” of his supporters have been alienated. st 
Certainly Mr. Justice Lawson’s letter furnishes no hint of a He then vehemently denounces the Irish University Bill, bi 
reply. And for our own parts, we can only surmise that Mr. | characterising it as “‘ a measure of great importance, which I : 
Justice Lawson has been so far biassed by a very vehement judged to be reactionary and illiberal in its conception, and : 
personal sympathy with everybody and everything likely | purely mischievous in its consequences; an opinion, I dare to th 
to throw difficulties in the way of the Roman Catholic | assert, shared by pretty nearly every one who has studied the - 
authorities, that his usually clear intellect has caught at | subject, and has at heart the promotion of free and liberal he 
straws as if they were tenable arguments, and conjured | education,”—strangely failing to perceive that if correct in this - 
away the most valid and authoritative precedents as if | view he was penning his own condemnation, since it is not sp 
they were but empty words. Should there be a discussion on | permissible to suppose that of those on the Ministerial side of pl 
this subject in the House of Commons, we do not say that | the House of Commons interested in promoting a free and pa 
Mr. Bouverie and his supporters will be nowhere, for every | liberal education, only he and his half-dozen coadjutors were a 
one knows how popular his cause would be, if it had any | right, while everybody else was wrong; strangely forgetting to 
vestige of argument to sustain it; but we do say that he must also that he refused with scorn the chance of amending Hi 
be beaten by the irresistible force of the precedents and the | what he thought objectionable, and showed himself care- on 
reasons against him, and that Mr. Gladstone and Lord | less of the Bill, provided only he could lift up his on 
Hartington will hardly be able to sustain the hesitating posi- | heel against its author. But the pith of his epistle be 
tion they took up in the matter in the autumn of last year. The | comes later. The same meeting which passed a resolution th: 
National Board of Education could not continue to work at | expressing distrust of his general conduct, and strong dis wh 
all, if their invariable and only intelligible principle of action | approbation of his speech and vote in this particular case, he 
were to be reversed. | also agreed to record its “ fullest confidence in the uprightness, ret 
political integrity, and Liberalism of the Prime Minister.” sti 
™ . Quoting this declaration, Mr. Bouverie haughtily comments re 
RECALCITRANT LIBERALS AND SCOTTISH upon it in this strain :—‘ I am led, therefore, to infer that, in pla 
CONSTITUENCIES. the opinion of the meeting, it was my business to support = 
‘y uncomfortable prospect opens before the Scottish Mem- whatever measure was proposed by such a Minister, however we 
i bers of Parliament, whose love of Liberalism, as tested it might, in my opinion, affect the public interests. This 
by their fidelity to Mr. Gladstone, seems to have waxed cold. | would appear to afford a very short and ready way of settling 
The chief offenders in this line are Mr. Aytoun and Mr. | difficult political questions; but it is, unfortunately, not the 
Bouverie, the representative of the Kirkaldy and Kilmarnock | view I take of my business and duty in the House o 
district of burghs. Under the guise of cultivating independ- | Commons, and I must respectfully decline to adopt A 
ence, both have persistently addicted themselves to what in| it. So long as I am in Parliament, I shall not be tar 
Scottish ecclesiastical phraseology is termed “ divisive courses.” | prepared either to be the mere mechanical mouthpiece of hes 
They have become notable as giving to Ministers only a halt- any portion of my constituents; to utter indiscriminate the 
ing, uncertain, and reluctant support. Their obedience, approbation of the policy or measures of any Minister, in 
when they do obey, is rendered of constraint, not willingly,—as however eminent; or to sit there silently to register his Sel, 
an enforced compliance, not as proceeding from a ready mind. | behests, whatever they may happen to be.”’ That is about a8 ove 
The occasions on which a sense of duty has impelled them to | manly and dignified a style of excuse for his recusancy as he fror 
vote with the Tories, or to make themselves troublesome in| could have put forward. No one will quarrel with the Con 
some less pronounced fashion, have been suspiciously numerous. principle he lays down. It would be signally unfortunate and the 
Their wayward and overstrained punctiliousness is not at all | mischievous were our legislators to become either the mere Hot 
to the taste of their constituents, by whom they have been | delegates of those who send them to Parliament, or pliant twe 
sharply called to account. The motive for interference was tools in the hands of the leaders on the side to which and 
they belong. No self-respecting man would brook 8 eith 
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servitude so thankless and intolerable. But Mr. Bouverie 
seeks to take more from his plea than it will fairly yield. If 
it be true that every one must judge for himself how far the 
requirements of party discipline and obligation extend, it is 
also true that constituencies are entitled to pronounce on how 
their representative acquits himself in drawing the line. 
There is small likelihood that they will fail to discriminate 
truly betwixt independence and faction, the conscientious op- 
gsition of a high-minded dissident and the strenuous activity 
of your caballing obstructive, who is actuated by private spites, 
or is the victim of perverse crotchets. And the judgment must 
be open. As Burke has it, when people desert their connec- 
tions, the desertion is a manifest fact, upon which a direct 
simple issue lies. It is such an overt act, cognisable by plain 
men, that challenges a verdict, not a mere affair of opinion, 
«triable only in that secret tribunal where at worst the 
sentence will be only private whipping.” In both the in- 
stances now under consideration, the indictment has been fairly 
laid; the justice of the finding arrived at we think unim- 
peachable ; and the impending sentence, though severe, cannot 
be reckoned unmerited. 

Mr. Bouverie is the man of spites and grudges; during all 
the fifteen years that he has been left outside Ministerial 
combinations, he has lain in wait to seize every favourable 
opportunity for wreaking his resentment at the expense of 
those who are in, playing double to Mr. Horsman with a 
patience and ingenuity that compensate for his feebler powers 
of attack, and make him every whit as mischievous. Mr. 
Aytoun is more of the crotchetmonger; not by any means a 
stupid man, yet egregiously wilful and wrong-headed, he is 
perpetually spinning cobwebs, which he has neither force of 
mind to render tangible nor to break through, so that he has 
been led into acting a desultory and quixotic part, as much to 
the detriment of his own future as to the prejudice of his poli- 
tical allies. Their constituencies have behaved towards both 
with exemplary forbearance. Mr. Bouverie, in particular, can 
bring no charge of fickleness against the Kilmarnock electors. 
He came among them thirty years ago an entire stranger; he 
has never had to seek another seat ; and the chances are that 
still, had he not hardened himself into that stiff incorrigi- 
bility which he has evinced, things would not have been 
pushed to an extremity against him. Who can blame the 
resolution which has at length been adopted? Certainly not 
those who value and admire the services which Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues have rendered to the country, and who 
have faith in their disposition and capacity to better their past 
achievements. To such people the nagging, captious, froward 
spirit which Mr. Bouverie has long displayed, the eager haste 
and perverted dexterity with which he lends himself to bait a 
trap oraggravate an embarrassment, the unfailing readiness with 
which he turns up when it is possible with safety and effect 
to administer a stab from behind, are politically odious. 
His ostracism will be a relief against which there is no import- 
ant offset. At best, he had it in him to be nothing more than 
an official of average respectability, concerning whom it may 
be said, in the words of “Chevy Chase,” there are “ within 
the realm five hundred good as he.” The resolute zeal with 
which, since he stumbled in his course and missed his way, he 
has cultivated the talents of a marplot, amply merits the 
retribution with which he is threatened. Were other con- 
stituencies to exhibit a similar degree of intelligent firmness 
to that which those of Kilmarnock and Kirkaldy have dis- 
played, the course of public business would be greatly 
smoothed, while a reasonable measure of representative liberty 
would suffer no unjust abridgment. 





THE REVOLT OF THE EQUITY BAR. 
| DEMONSTRATION of unusual and imposing pretensions 
4 has this week threatened the Lord Chancellor’s Judica- 
ture Bill. Not indeed that the measure, opposed or unopposed, 
has now much chance of surviving the criticism and, above all, 
the delays that are still in store for it. It has been amended 
in several unimportant and one or two material points by the 
Select Committee, to which the House of Lords handed it 
over before Easter. But it has yet to receive its final touches 
from the Peers, and then it will be sent down to the House of 
Commons, to be wrangled over by the lawyers. To be sure, 
the latter are not at present very influential in the Lower 
House, probably less so than at any time within the last 
twenty years, They are numerous, however, and loquacious, 
and every one of them may be considered to hold a brief 
either for Lord Selborne’s Bill or against it. 


It is not 


their attacks, but the time lost in meeting them, that the 
measure has most to fear; and of course the lawyers, if they 
choose to let the Bill pass, may agree to accept it in the form 
it has received from the Select Committee of the Lords. But 
we fear this is very unlikely, and it has been rendered less 
likely than ever by the protest of the Equity Bar to which we 
have referred. We say we fear it is unlikely that the Bill 
can make its way through the dangers and delays that now 
beset it, for though we appreciate fully the force of the 
objections advanced in the protest of the Chancery Barristers, 
we believe that with the expenditure of a little time and 
thought the Bill might be rendered a complete and satisfac- 
tory measure. Unfortunately, owing to postponements for 
which the Lord Chancellor was principally responsible, time is 
just the commodity that cannot now be spared, and thought, 
if itis to be made serviceable, must take a different direction 
from that applied to the subject by the Select Committee. 
The protest of the Equity Barristers against the manner in 
which the Judicature Bill deals with equitable principles and 
with the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, was couched 
in the form of a letter to the Lord Chancellor, a copy of 
which was also sent to each member of the Lords’ Committee. 
It states very clearly and concisely the reasons which induce 
those who have signed it to believe that while professing to 
fuse Law and Equity, the Bill, as it stands, would really 
merge Equity in Law. This argument has been developed 
with a fullness of knowledge and a cogency of argument 
which leave nothing to be desired in a series of articles con- 
tributed to the Saturday Leview, some of which have been 
lately republished with the name of the author, Mr. G. W. 
Hemming. It is not to be questioned that these criticisms 
hit a blot in the Judicature Bill, indeed hit many blots, 
but one more obnoxious and inexplicable than any other. In 
future years, law reformers and legal historians will perplex 
themselves with the endeavour to finda reason for the curious 
depreciation of Equity and its principles of which the 
two greatest equity lawyers of the age seem to be guilty. 
Contemporary speculation has to confess itself fairly bafll-d. 
Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns know as well as any two 
men living in what the superiority of Equity Jurispru- 
dence over the Common Law consists; they cannot be igno- 
rant that when a fusion of Law and Equity is demanded, 
it is not the extinction of the latter, but its absolute supre- 
macy that is sought. Yet they have become almost jointly 
responsible for a measure under which, if Equity is not to be 
at once extinguished it will ‘‘ dwindle, peak, and pine,’’ till its 
once beneficent power has ceased to be remembered. And 
stranger still, in this course one at least of them has persevered 
even after their attention had been drawn, with all the foree and 
point of the criticisms before mentioned, to the dangers of the 
line they were pursuing. The Lord Chancellor in his speech 
on the second reading of the Bill,—a most able, but we must 
be pardoned for adding, a most sophistical speech,—made light 
of these objections, and in the debates of the Select Committee 
we perceive that although Lord Cairns raised a controversy on 
several minor questions, he did not even attempt to remedy 
the paramount grievance complained of by the Equity Bar. 
Afterwards, no doubt,—on Thursday night, for instance,—he 
became the spokesman of the Equity Bar, but even then he 
seems to have adopted his brief without very much cordiality 
or thoroughness. What this grievance is may be easily con- 
veyed even to the lay mind that revolts most determinedly 
against technicalities. The harshness, the absurd anomalies, 
the singularly one-sided impotence of the English Common 
Law, are qualities which our national jurisprudence has in- 
herited along with many most useful and beneficent charac- 
teristics from the Feudal period ; nor has legislation in the 
most reforming times been able to keep pace with the 
growing need of adapting it to the progress of civilised life. 
That it has been endurable or endured so long is owing to the 
illogical but most helpful jurisdiction early asserted and 
gradually won by the Court of Chancery. So much is 
acknowledged by all modern jurists. The authority of the 
Court of Chancery, armed with theirresistible writ of injunction, 
has created a double system of rights in England; but it is 
the inner, the “ Equitable” system, that has a real existence ; 
mere legal rights are simply technical and formal phrases. 
“Trusts ’ are the creation of Equity, the “ Separate Estate "’ of 
married women, the rights arising out of infancy and guardian- 
ship, and countless other qualifications or safeguards of our com- 
mon law which, because they are rarely, perhaps never, formally 
appealed to, we consider substantial parts of the law itself. But 
a peculiarly subtle and complicated mass of “ principles,” 
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a still more involved and intricate accumulation of precedents, 
has grown up about this equitable jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. It is not safe to presume that other Judges, trained 
in another school, accustomed to deal only with the doctrines 
of the common law and to deal with them on the unavowed 
supposition that their rigidity will be overridden by the Court 
of Chancery with its writ of injunction, will administer justice 
in precisely the same way that it is now administered. The 
Common-Law Oourts may go on, without suspecting change, 
in their ancient ways, but the Court of Chancery will have 
ceased to be, and the writ of injunction will be abolished. 

We do not desire to maintain the Court of Chancery as it is. 
It is an anachronism and an anomaly ; but these things, bad 
as they really are, and unquestionably ugly as the names look, 
are better than a failure of justice. When we ask for a fusion 
of Law and Equity, we do not merely demand the aboli- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, but the amalgamation 
of the two jurisdictions now concurrent, leaving equitable 
principles, wherever they conflict with those of the Com- 
mon law, supreme. To secure this under any scheme for 
establishing a High Court of Judicature, a large part of the| 
judicial work ought to be entrusted to Judges trained in the 
practice of Equity. Several years ago a large slice of equitable 
jurisdiction was given to the Common-Law Judges, but they 
were either unable or unwilling to make use of it, and to this 
day it has remained practically useless. It is possible, and 
even probable, as the remonstrants of the Equity Bar contend, 
that this will be the case with the Judges of the High Court 
to be established by Lord Selborne’s Bill. It is true that the 
existing Equity Judges—excepting the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Lords Justices who go to the Court of Appeal—are to be 
members of the tribunal, but they are classed in a “ Division ” 
by themselves, and have thrown upon them all the adminis- 
trative work at present despatched by the Court of Chancery, 
all the work of the Admiralty Court, and of the Chief Judge’s 
Court in Bankruptcy. As may readily be supposed, this will 
fully occupy the time of the Division of the High Court over 
which the Master of the Rolls is to preside, and in which the 
Vice-Chancellors are to sit. The proper judicial business of the 
Equity Courts, as at present constituted, will go to the Divisions 
in which no Equity Judges sit. This is what the Equity Bar 
protest against, and the protest is based on public as well as pro- 
fessional grounds. If the Government were not so fanatically 
wedded to economy in the matter of salaries, it would be easy 
to suggest a remedy. To increase the number of Equity 
Judges, and to place one or two in each Division of the High 
Court, would meet all the objections of the Equity Bar. But 
it is vain to hope for any change of this kind, while the 
parsimonious spirit which has animated the Cabinet during 
the adminstration of the present and last Lord Chancellor 


retains its influence in the Cabinet. 








THE LATE EMPEROR'S SUPERSTITION. 

) ae tng knew, by general rumour at least, that the late 

Emperor of the French, with all his longheadedness and 
power of slow, tengcious reflection, was a superstitious man, who 
profoundly believed that his uncle watched over his destinies and 
protected his career. But the publication this week of his will, 
made in 1865, is much the most authentic evidence accessible to 
us of the depth of this superstition. In it he declares positively, 
**One must think that from the height of Heaven those whom 
you have loved look down upon you and protect you. It is the 
soul of my mighty uncle that has always inspired and sustained 
me.” And again, ‘‘ As to my son, let him keep as a talisman the 
seal which I woreattached to my watch, and which I got from my 
mother ; let him preserve with care all tbat I have inherited from the 
Emperor my uncle, and Jet him be assured that my heart and my 
soul remain with him.’’ In a will so short, which would not 
occupy forty lines of this journal, and in which only the wishes 
to which the Emperor attached the most significance are 
enumerated at all, the solemn mention of this belicf in the angelic 
guardianship exercised on his behalf by his uncle, and the injunc- 
tion to his son to keep as a talisman the seal which he himself had 
had from his mother, prove that these impressions were not in 
the Emperor's view transient fancies to which now and then he 
was able to attach a certain half-playful importance, but that they 
were deeply cherished superstitions,—superstitions of which he was 
so far from being ashamed, that he wished to give them all the 
emphasis of deliberate registration in an imperial testament,—a 
testament certain to be made public, and, had he died on the throne, 
to be made public at a moment full of gravity for the career of his 
son. Nor can it well be that the Emperor wished to pose before the ! 


' . . es8 PRR 
people of France as entertaining a superstition of this kind if he 
’ 


did not really entertain it. It is certainly not one of the kind of 
beliefs which it would be the proper imperial réle to counterfeit - it 
suggests too completely the conscious subordination of the Emperor 
to his uncle, as well as a belief neither sufficiently consistent in 
tone with the dutiful Catholicism officially expressed in the last 
sentence of his will, nor with the “ enlightened” views of his 
more radical adherents, to admit of the hypothesis that he wrote 
these clauses of his will for the sake of any effect they might be 
supposed to have on the people of France. We are disposed to 


| think that even in his last exile, when his sainted uncle’s protection 


had so entirely failed him, he would not have hesitated to reaffirm 
these same superstitions. Indeed, a man who trusted so much to 
the angelic guardianship of an Emperor who had completely broken 
down in his own career, would hardly withdraw his confidence 
because the tutelary power had also failed to save the prestige of 
his protégé from a catastrophe of a similar, though more humiliating 
nature. It would be hardly reasonable to expect aman even from the 
other world to show more sagacity in overruling the destiny of 
another than he had shown in ruling his own. Indeed Bishop Butler 
would have constructed a very ingenious argument to show that 
the same moral and intellectual defects which showed themselves 
in Napoleon I.’s career as Emperor and General, might have been 
expected a priort to show themselves again in his career ag 
guardian angel. 

We believe we may assume, then, that these superstitious beliefs 
of the late Emperor were not only a real part of his mind, but 
were very deeply ingrained in it, were of the very warp of his 
character. ‘There would seem to be something strange in the 
admission of what may be called such an intellectual taint 
in the character of one who was able to gain the position 
which Napoleon III. did gain in Europe, and it will seem 
not perhaps the less strange if we hold that it was in great 
measure by virtue of this taint and in consequence of it, that he 
was able to reach the height he did. For no one can really doubt 
that but for Napoleon IILI.’s firm belief in superhuman influences 
aiding his plans, he hardly would have ventured either on the 
successful or on the silly enterprises by which he endeavoured 
to gain the French Throne. That a great part of the moving 
force of Napoleon III.’s career was in his superstition, the 
Emperor’s will seems to us to place almost beyond doubt. And 
yet it will seem, as we have said, remarkable that a man of 
the Emperor’s great power should have been the victim of this 
strange kind of illusion, till we observe that it was not apparently 
so much a general tendency to superstition which was at the basis 
of Louis Napoleon's particular illusion, but that it was the heat and 
intensity of imagination with which he dwelt upon the fact of his 
relationship to his uncle, and on the political consequences which this 
relationship might involve, that led to the superstition. In short, the 
illusion was the over-growth of a particular vein of intense thought in 
which any politician of the same birth and origin would necessarily 
have more or less indulged, and not a mere individual instance of 
a generally superstitious temper. Louis Napoleon’s superstition 
was due to the enormous exaggeration of a shrewd and sagacious 
conviction, —that his relationship to the First Emperor was a mine 
of unworked power which he could work if he pleased. It was 
not the wild exaggeration of a germ of religious feeling, but the 
wild exaggeration of a perfectly correct worldly appreciation of 
the power that lay for him in the connection with the great 
Emperor. There are superstitions which come of religious feeling, 
superstitions in which the impression exaggerated is a more or less 
religious impression, like religious melancholy generally, and the 
religious visions of such a dreamer as Swedenborg ; and again, there 
are superstitions which come of mere over-concentration of thought 
on some half-felt and half-perceived chance of worldly advancement. 
‘Thus, Macbeth’s superstition was evidently little more than the 
dreamy exaggeration of the murderous ambition in his own mind. 
And Louis Napoleon’s was, we suspect, nothing more than the 
exaltation of his own profound belief that the heir of the 
great Emperor ought to find in that Emperor an immense 
occasion for a_ brilliant 


store of political power and the 
destiny. ‘This notion, long entertained and cherished and 
dreamt upon, led no doubt to a perfectly sincere convic- 


tion that the late Emperor was the actual author of all bis 
nephew's highest dreams, most ambitious plans, and most suc- 
cessful political ventures. Nor apparently would his mere belief 
in the power of his birth have been adequate to qualify him for bis 
actual career, without the superstitious extension which it con- 
tinually took in his mind as the working of a potent will external 
to himself, and wielding powers which he could not wield. This 
unsafe and indeed in its essence insane exaggeration of his 
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the political value of his birth, had this advantage 


sense of : coh 
him the sense of an unlimited power 


for him, that it gave of 
to fall back upon, whereas the sane conviction would have given 
him 10 such assurance, but would have told him that there 
were very well marked limits to the strength it lent 
that it was a mere opportunity for his use, not an independent 
force oD which he could lean. Of course it is never safe for men 
to believe they have a force behind them which they have not 
but it does seem that some slow natures like the late Em- 
aying- power, 


him, 


got ; ‘ ; 
- yeror’s need this sort of false stimulus to give them s 


at all as men of action. Louis 


if they are to be anything great 
naturally at all constituted for 


Napoleon in our view was not 
a man of action. He was a slow, hesitating dreamer, of con- 
siderable power and lucidity, who had no gifts for action ; but just 
as nature sometimes seems to go out of her way to provide a com- 
pensation even by asort of monstrosity for a great deficiency, just as 
she sometimes gives a dwarf arms of preternatural strength and 
length, so Louis Napoleon was in great measure made into a man 
of action from a mere dreamer by the growth of the morbid 
superstition which led him to find in his uncle’s departed soul a 
sort of fetish that impelled him into the thick of the contest. 
Commoner men have a milder degree of the same kind of supersti- 
tion. When the Mr. Whitbread who gave rise to Canning’s 
celebrated couplet, recalled solemnly to the Louse of Commons the 
fact that the day was sacred to him because it was at onee the day 
of the foundation of the Brewery and of his father’s death,— 
whereupon Canning wrote down,— 
“T) is 

For his 
—Mr. Whitbread had evidently been unconsciously engaged in mak- 
ing a mild sort of fetish of the founder of his own fortunes, precisely 


lay I still hail with a s 


beer witl 


le and a si 
bier with an 
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similar in kind to that which Louis Napoleon, with a more gran- 
diose imagination, made of his mighty uncle. ‘The Emperor's 
egotistic exaggeration of the importance of a relationship which 
had transmitted hardly any hereditary quality for empire to him, was 
nevertheless a superstition tie constant brooding on which made 
him into an emperor, as a queen-bee is made by being fed on a 
particular kind of food into a queen. But the superstition was 
essentially vulgar in origin, though taken up into a grandiose 
nature capable of a certain loftiness of manner and phrase. 

In fact, there is no real connection between a superstition of 
this kind,—vulgar in origin, whatever it be in manner,—and that 
grander and deeper kind of superstition which comes of religious 
awe and wonder. The Emperor seems to have had exceedingly 
little of this. 
but as the protégé of the first Buonaparte. What he was to do 
in the world was not God’s will, but the will of the ‘‘ Exile of 
St. Helena.” 
of an instrument; and felt not that he was serving Man as a 
Divine tool, but that he was working out the uncompleted 
thought of the coarse genius with whom he claimed relationship. 
Never was there less of that humility, awe, and wonder which 
are at the basis both of true worship, and often also of that 
extra-belief or Aberglaube, which, according to Mr. Arnold, consti- 
tutes superstition, than in the late Emperor's heated illusions 
about the protection of his demi-god uncle. It was the worship 
of the Roman world for the divus Augustus over again in a cruder 


He worshipped at second-hand ; was the instrument 


and somewhat baser form. 
reach, and did not care to reach, the throne of the supreme Omui- 
He stopped at the best idol he could form for 
e Divine Ruler,—namely, the caricature contained in 


The late Emperor’s mind could not 


potence at all. 
himself of tl 








that coarse, vigorous, fertile-minded, supremely self-willed incar- 
nation of selfish ambition who had founded the Democratic Empir: 
of France and his own house. It was a poor, pinchbeck kind of 
Worship, and led, as such kinds of worship do, into superstitions 
that are at least as ruinous in the end, as they are sometimes by 
accident and for a time, mines of political force. 


THE LITERARY SIN OF SINGULARITY. 


w™ is it that most people are affected in a curiously un- 

pleasant way,—unpleasant and irritating, but without 
either the anguish or the solacement of great and dignified pain,— 
by what is new-fangled? This adjective 
innovation which is unnecessary, capricious, 


we take to indicate 
and accompanied by 
no demonstrable improvement upon what went before. Is the 
unpleasantness of arbitrary innovation due to a lurking conserva- 
tism in every breast, which instinctively throws the onus probandi 
upon him who substitutes the new for theold ? Oris it that mere 
habit, and the profound, though unreasoned wisdom, of keeping 
the inevitable friction of life at a minimum, lend a charm to the 
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old as compared with the new? Even if it were allowed that 
habit makes fools of us, yet habit’s fools are too numerous to be 
despised ; and the fools of habit have as much right to their pre- 
What 
is quite certain is, that sudden change from what we are accus- 
tomed to, unless pointedly for the better, is fidgetting ; and no 
man can be pronounced without qualification a public benefactor, 


judices as the coxcombs of the schools to their affectations. 





who adds to the filgets of existence. An amount of deference to 
the feelings of the majority, rigorously limited, no doubt, by the 


requirements of duty and self-respect, but still considerable, falls 
within the claims of social courtesy. A lawyer's wig may be an 
extremely foolish thing, and anyone setting forth that it has neither 
utility nor beauty would, if he spoke well, deserve a hearing ; but 
were a sucking barrister to start up suddenly in court and com- 
mence pleading a case without a wig, no degree of rationality in 
the proceeding itself, no engaging audacity of countenance or 
splendour of hair, would preclude his being voted a prig. 

It must be admitted that authors of great genius have not 
always been sulliciently regardful of what we stoutly maintain to 
to be one of the rights of man, the right not to be fidgetted. 
Mr. Carlyle, for example, has in all his books paraded certain 
German mannerisms, with merciless uuconcern for the habitudes 
of common English readers. All substantives, for one thing, or 
almost all, were initialed with capital letters, a usage peculiarly 
unfortunate for Mr. Carlyle, whose metaphors are those of a 
poet, and who was under no temptation to personify the 
beautiful with the assistance of a big B. Mr. Carlyle, how- 
ever, is not only a man of genius, but a man whose genius is re- 
cognised as a special, personal quality, and there is some 
fairness therefore in looking upon him as a privileged person. 
Younger men, who proved themselves to possess 
transceudent genius, have no right to give themselves airs. 
It may in all candour be doubted whether the meaning of 
some of these would not generally be clear enough, without our 
being informed that the realities of which they treat are ‘* objec- 
tive,” or the ideas they define “subjective.” Philosophical pre- 
cision may be promoted by the use of the terms * egoistic” and 
* altruistic,” but a good many of the budding sages who perpetu- 
ally introduce them might make shift with our old-fashioned 
friends, ‘‘ selfish” and “unselfish.” Occasionally the pedantry 
takes the form of fastidious exclusiveness put in force against a 
particular word. ‘The adjective ‘ reliable,” for instance, has of 
late been fiercely ostracised by our literary coxcombs, and it re- 
quires some boldness in a writer to decline to substitute for it in 
every connection the word “ trustworthy.” Both are excellent 
words, but in meaning they are not absolutely identical. There 
is a faint shade of difference between the significance of the 
You speak of an official 


have not 


one and the significance of the other. 
trustworthy in all situations, and of a soldier reliable in every 
The one word Jeans on permanence and the qualities 
which create deliberate the other is suggestive of 
qualities required in startling difficulty and sudden danger. Of 
the two, however, ‘* reliable ” strikes us as the more comprehensive. 
You speak of a trustworthy merchant, but of a reliable man. Even 
if it is insisted that the two words mean the same thing, we refuse 
to admit that one of them ought to be on that account drummed 
English, as compared, for example, with 


emergency. 
confidence, 


out of the language. 
German, is not particularly rich in terms, and a variation of sound 
is sometimes only a less advantage than an additional touch of 
meaning. 

Mr. John Morley is no literary coxcomb or dainty academical 
pedant, and has something much better than crotchetty egotism 
by which to command the attention of readers; but in perusing 


forcible volumes on Rousseau, we have been conscious of a 


his 
perpetual small irritation from bis elaborate scora for some of 
those modes or usages which, to the best of our knowledge, have 
been uniformly observed by English authors. Mr. Morley denies 
the capital letter to a number of words which have always been so 
Not only does he write ‘ trinity” and ‘ christian,” 
but god.” We have ‘belief in god,” *‘ love of god,” *‘ the 
idea of god,” ‘the word of god,” the ‘supreme being.” ‘The 
word ‘*god” is thus printed in phrases taken from the Bible. 
Mr. Morley remarks, for example, that ‘tin the old ages of holy 
men there were not a few whom love for the god whom they had 
not seen, constrained to active love of their brethern whom they 
had seen,” au antithesis borrowed from the New Testament. ‘The 
term is constantly occurring in Mr. Morley’s pages, and whenever 
it occurs, a minute prick of surprise and irritation will certainly 
be experienced by a large proportion of English readers. 
On the mere ground that it is new-fangled, this innovation is 
objectionable, but we venture to aflirm that it lies open to graver 


honoured. 
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exceptions than can be based on its uncalled-for newness. Is Mr. 
Morley sure that the usage he adopts is in a grammatical sense 
correct? Does the word “god” convey the meaning which, in 
some cases at least, he must intend it to bear? He is doubtless 
of opinion that belief in a living God is so completely obliterated 
from the minds of men that the word is a mere cipher for certain 
abstract notions, as the word ‘“ freedom ” or the word ‘* patience ” 
is a cipher for certain abstract notions. [He infers, therefore, that 
the word ‘‘God” is not a proper name. His premiss, we need 
hardly say, appears to us a wild as well as false assumption ; but 
even if it were correct, there remains a sense in which the word is 
a proper name. ‘There is none other by which to designate the 
object of worship reverenced by Christians, as distinguished 
from Mahometans, Jews, or Chinese. Mr. Morley may say 
that there are no Christians; but even he will admit that 
there were; and he has left himself no term by 
which to specify the Divinity worshipped by St. Paul and 
St. Bernard. He must have recourse to some such ugly circum- 
locution as ‘the christian god.” The Being referred to in the 
Biblical phrases which Mr. Morley quotes—the Being worshipped 
in Europe in the medizval time—is, on any showing, as real as 
the mythological personages of the Jliad ; and Mr. Morley recog- 
nises their designations as proper names. He does not degrade his 
Aphrodite into aphrodite. In like manner, he speaks not of mars, 
but of Mars. The only ground on which Mr. Morley’s usage can 
be grammatically defended is that the Christian God is a more 
purely imaginary entity than any of those which Homer or Virgil 
celebrated. The only name by which the former has ever been 
designated in literature is derived from the appropriation, in a 
specific sense, of the generic term ‘‘ god”; and in its specific 
application it becomes a proper name. 

It can hardly be a matter of conscience with Mr. Morley 
to refuse to print the word ‘'God.” The mind cannot 
grasp the idea of duty as absolutely enjoining a man to 
exhibit disrespect of what, to him, are vanishing or 
vanished illusions. If he was free to adopt a different course 
from that which he has chosen, civility and a reasonable con- 
sideration for his readers might have pleaded persuasively in 
favour of the common usage. It is one which is endeared to the 
English public by associations which it is not, we trust, cant to 
call sacred. It is the usage of the Bible, of the Prayer-Book, of 
every-day correspondence, of the newspaper press, of universal 
English literature. To dismiss the word ‘‘God” from literature 
would be to initiate a great change. Not only is it the sole desig- 
nation of the God of the New Testament; it has the largest 
application, as well as this specific appropriation, 
for it indicates more comprehensively than any other term 
the monotheistic element in all religions. It is on the 
strength of a common use of this word that Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects can remonstrate with the Archbishop of Canterbury when 
he calls them heathens. Everyone acquainted with Greek and 
Latin authors must have remarked that, though they ordinarily 
speak of a crowd of gods, they have a way also of speaking of 
God, when they refer to no one godin particular. A spontaneous 
belief in one God seems to have constituted the natural and universal 
religion of mankind. ‘The All-Father whom the old Germans 
worshipped in their woods was in like manner a monotheistic con- 
ception. A usage which appeals to the faith and the sympathy of 
the whole human race in the present and in the past ought not to 
be flippantly cast aside. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.—IV. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—What is the explanation of the fact that Christianity is 
a democratic system, and yet the Christian Church now visibly 
favours aristocracy and wealth; that Christianity is essentially 
the religion of progress, and yet the Christian Church now is the 
mainstay of Conservatism ; that Christianity sprang out of a revolt 
against the clerical spirit in religion, and yet the Christian Church 
is now absolutely given into the hands of the clergy ? 

The last of these changes, great as it is, may be easily explained, 
and I imagine that it carries with it the other two. The clergy 
gained power in the Church through the operation of the same 
causes which create and raise to power other professions. Where 
any pursuit becomes important in a community, there will spring up 
a class of men whose lives are devoted to it, and there will always 
be a danger of this class of men monopolising the pursuit, and 


| is much practised, a legal profession arises; if war becomes fre. 
quent or lasting in a State, a standing army is sure to replace the 
militia, and both a legal profession and a standing army introduce 
embarrassments. In the case of a standing army, the danger is 
obvious, and therefore States struggle long against the necessity 
which forces them to admit it. But in most cases the new profes. 
sion springs up so gradually, the want it supplies is so obvious 
and it supplies the want so satisfactorily, that no resistance is 
made, and society drifts into a new phase without knowing it, So 
helpless have men been in most periods amidst the currentg 
of social change, so blind to the importance of all but 
the simplest phenomena, that it is not at all surprising 
to see the Church, with the Gospels open before her, giving 
place to the very evil which they expose as most dangerous 
to religion, and allowing a new all-powerful clerical class to arise, 
although she herself had had to struggle in her infancy against the 
pedantries of such a clerical profession. Since those times of 
course the political organisation of the Church has often been dig. 
cussed. ‘The seventeenth century was full of such debates, 
Should the Church have an episcopal or a more republican govern. 
ment? Should it be one vast society, as the Catholics thought, 
or co-extensive with the State, as the Reformation held, or should 
it be a multitude of small local societies, which was the principle 
of Independency ? But these questions, though, properly speak. 
ing, political, were not generally examined according to the 
methods of political philosophy. The notion of divine right 
oppressed all parties alike in the Church, as it did one party in 


| the State, and the question discussed was not what political formis 


best suited to the purposes of the Church, but only what form hag 
the divine right, what form was prescribed by the Apostles. This way 
of looking at the matter is now out of date, and yet it has never 
been fairly considered in the other, the rational way. The 


| principles familiar in civil politics have never been applied in 


ecclesiastical politics. Had this been done, it would have appeared 
at once that the Church almost everywhere suffers under an evil 
analogous to what is called in States bureaucracy. 

Is it not the besetting vice of almost all ecclesiastical societies 
that they give too much prominence to paid officials? In the 
State we have been wisely jealous of this. In the State, the 
highest kind of power, legislative power, has been carefully taken 
out of their hands, and reserved to the community itself and its 
unpaid representatives. But in the Church it is generally different. 
There the community is for the most part passive; the paid off- 
cial speaks, while all the rest are silent. Certainly most will 
admit that this is so among the Catholics. In the Church of 
England the official has less active power, but, I think, the 
unofficial class, the laity, are almost as passive, and in almost 
every dissenting body except the Quakers the same general type 
of government may be traced. 

Now the evils of bureaucracy have become pretty generally 
understood in the present century ; we have had occasion to study 
them in several States. But we seldom reflect that most of the 
doctrines of political philosophy apply not to States alone, but to 
every kind of society. They apply, with certain modifications, to 
Churches. Bureaucracy in the Church will cause evils analogous 
to those which Tocqueville and others have described in the State; 
the rule of the clerical profession will affect the Church in the 
same way that Bentham showed the rule of lawyers to operate in 
the State. But before I go into details, it is desirable that I 
should clear myself from the suspicion of being animated by that 
morbid horror of sacerdotalism which afflicts so many writers 
now-a-days. 

Sacerdotalism, within proper limits, seems to me a precious and 
Protestantism does not at all enable us 


an indispensable thing. 
How com- 


todo without the priest, though it limits his power. 
pletely, even in a free country, and where thought is as active as 
it is in England, is the ordinary man dependent for his most im- 
portant opinions on those whom he believes a little wiser than bim- 
self! Inatime like the present, when everything is questioned, 
this becomes quite ludicrously manifest. The cultivated Englisb- 
man of the present day, whose education has left him without any 
exact knowledge except of Latin grammar, in the general Babel 
of opinions is for the moment without a priest. Does he fall back 
upon his own mind? Does he assert a complete freedom of judg- 
ment? No! headopts helplessly the opinions of the most ferocious 
and most persistent dogmatist he can find among our journalists. 
The absence of an adequate priesthood has left us at the mercy of 
such dogmatists. his is a time when gigantic Philistines, ‘‘draw- 
ing near morning and evening, and presenting themselves forty 
days,” intimidate the armies of Israel. Our opinions have become 


insensibly making it serve their tastes and interests. Where law | the echo of lordly assertions, accompanied, for form’s sake, with a 
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show of argument, but producing their effect entirely by the alarm- 
ing tone in which they are uttered, and implicitly received until 
they chance to meet with an equally alarming contradiction. This 
is the anarchy of sacerdotalism, to which a well-organised sacer- 
dotalism is the only alternative. 

Not only is a priesthood necessary in the abstract, but the 
priesthood of the Christian Church is even in its perversion, 
as Mr. Carlyle has acknowledged, a venerable thing. Terrible, 
to be sure, when bound together by celibacy and rigid dis- 
cipline, as in Catholicism; the most terrible evil of modern 
times, both in itself and in the opposite evil which it generates, 
revolutionary frenzy; yet never contemptible, always seductive, 
glways tempting with a certain sinister beauty. When less 
rigidly organised and reconciled with society by marriage, it be- 
comes less commanding, but at the same time more beneficent, 
and it retains a certain ideal character which makes it peculiarly 
precious to so material a civilisation as ours. Goethe has remarked 
that the Protestant country clergyman is the most poetical char- 
acter in modern society. He is the standing figure in the modern 
jdyll, from the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield” to the ‘* Biglow Papers.” 
Scarcely could any other single class of men have furnished so 
much good material to the novelist as the clergy have supplied to 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

The Catholic priesthood, with all its grandeur, is, I fear, 
the enemy of civilisation. Liberals on the Continent are driven, 
almost in spite of themselves, into irreconcilable opposition 
to it, and those who are trying to assimilate English to Con- 
tinental Liberalism would drive our Irish policy into the same 
course. Against this you, Sir, have protested, very justly, in 
my opinion. Not less reason is there to protest against the same 
school when they try to hound on the English public against 
the Church of England and against clerical influence in general, 
by showing them the example of Continental Liberals. I am 
as anxious to preserve clerical influence as I am to limit and to 
purify it. Our clergy are not, like the Catholic priesthood, the 
enemies, but the friends of civilisation. Our politics are not those 
of the Continent, but radically different, and it will be a bad day 
for England when its Liberals merge themselves in the Liberal 
party of Europe. Yet they have begun to do so. ‘‘ Separation 
of Church and State,” for instance, is a cry of Continental 
Liberalism. It is a most reasonable cry in countries which are 
struggling with despotism. The fatal enemy of liberty on the 
Continent has been the coalition of despotic and priestly in- 
fluence. If I lived under the yoke of such a coalition, I would 
seek the readiest means to break it, I would make the separation 
of Church and State the first article of my political creed. But 
here, where no despotism exists and where the State means only 
public opinion, the cry has no meaning, and just as artificial is the 
fury journalists work themselves into against clerical influence in 
general. They are drawn into it by a misconception of the radical 
difference between English politics and those of the Continent. 

The clerical profession in England is not an enemy to society, 
At the worst, it renders us one service 
It is the only profession which 


but one of its best friends. 
which is of the highest kind. 
stands avowedly on a moral basis. 
among us who contemplate the occupation they live by as a service 
Che tradesman does not even for a moment think of 
Ile can only 


There are few classes of men 


of society. 
his occupation as having any but a selfish object. 
dignify it even in his own imagination by describing it as labour 
undergone for his family. Even the lawyer hardly thinks of him- 
self as a servant of justice; no, he works only for his wife and 
children. A soldier,a teacher, and a physician may, no doubt, 
mix higher views with these lower in contemplating their vocation. 
But on the whole, it is only the clergyman the very basis of whose 
life and activity is moral, and therefore, as Mr. Maurice used to 
Say, while all other occupations are properly ministries, this is 
rightly called ‘the ministry.” But I will try to show in another 
letter that though all this may justly be said in favour of the 
clerical order, yet it is to their exclusive ascendancy in the Church 
that the perversion of Christianity I have described is to be 
attributed.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


THE DUTCH REVERSES IN SUMATRA. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With more than common interest I took up your paper 
to-day, as soon as it reached me, expecting that it would contain 
an article on our late reverses in Sumatra, and hoping that this 
article would be written in the same spirit of fairness which 
characterises your journal. To a certain extent I am not disap- 
pointed, but at the close I find a few sentences which are so 


| thoroughly unjust to our Colonial Government and so offensive to 


our nation that I cannot leave them unanswered. ‘If the Dutch 
conquer Atchin,” you say, ‘‘they will put a decisive termination 
to the practice of carrying into slavery, by the simple process of 
reducing the Atchinese to the same class of adscripti glebx in which 
the miserable Javanese have so long found themselves under the 
paternal Government of Holland.” And further on,—‘* The com- 
mercial oligarchy wrings a handsome profit out of the labour of 
the enslaved natives, who are for ever forbidden to taste of the 
benefits by being inexorably sentenced to minister to the avarice 
of a Christian civilisation.” These sentences are of a piece with 
most of what has lately been said in English papers on the Dutch 
colonial policy, but I did not expect to find them in such a well- 
informed journal as the Spectator. 

The writer of the present lett er is fully alive to all the mistakes 
that have been made, and all the sins that have been committed, 
by the Dutch Government in the Indian Archipelago. But in 
the first place, it may be asked whether the British rule in Asia is 
also free from all taints. A short time ago I happened to become 


| acquainted with a valuable Blue-book, published in 1869 by the 


Government of Bombay, called, ‘* Official Correspondence relating 
to the System of Revenue Survey and Assessment and its Admin- 
istration in the Bombay Presidency.” I found there an account 
of the state of things in that part of India forty years ago, which 
surpasses the worst that can be said of the condition of Java 
before the reforms introduced in that colony. It is true that 
there has been no compulsory labour in Bombay, but then there 
has been such an enormous over-taxation that the people were 
ruined, and that many villages were entirely abandoned. I merely 
cite this as an example, and need not add that it would be very 
easy to multiply instances of the same nature, showing into what 
a wretched condition the people of India often have fallen in 
consequence of measures relating to land and taxation adopted by 
the British Colonial Government. Of course you will answer that 
all this belongs to the past, and that at the present moment Eng- 
land needs not be ashamed of her colonial policy. But then I ask 
you what your feelings would be if you found that in foreign 
papers you were always judged by that past, and not the slightest 
notice were taken of the important reforms which have been intro- 
duced in the last twenty or thirty years? No doubt you would 
protest against such an injustice, just as we protest against our 
being judged by things that happened a long time ago. 

It seems to be entirely ignored in England that the Dutch 
colonial policy has undergone a gradual change since 1850, and 
that the principles by which that policy now is guided differ 
widely from those that were formerly adopted. What we call 
‘the Colonial question” has been the greatest political question 
in this country for the last twelve or fifteen years, the question 
which almost exclusively divided Liberals and Conservatives. 
After a long struggle, which cannot yet be said to be ended, the 
Liberals have gained much ground in public opinion and in 
legislation. Compulsory labour has been immensely reduced, 
wages have been considerably increased, and at this moment 
the only articles which the Javanese are still compelled to 
grow are coffee and sugar. Two years ago a law was passed 
in virtue of which the compulsory cultivation of sugar will 
be gradually abolished. With regard to coffee, no measure has yet 
been adopted, though the people who produce it are much better 
paid than formerly, and will be still more so, I believe, next year. 
The question how to convert the forced cultivation of coffee into 
free labour is very difficult, and not to be decided in two minutes, 
especially as the Indian revenue is composed to a large extent of 
the profits which Government derives from selling the coffee it 
receives ata much higher price than it pays for it. Of course 
this last remnant of a system which has now been almost entirely 
given up cannot be maintained, but we cannot do everything at 
the same time. It is not to an English public that it will be 
necessary to explain the immense difficulty of such a task as 
reforming the economical system of a colony, and the necessity of 
not proceeding too fast. 

It would be tedious to give a detailed account of all the reforma- 
tory measures that have been adopted in India since public opinion 
began to protest against the old colonial policy ; besides, without 
a long explanation of each measure, the account would be for the 
greater part useless. Many of them implied the sacrifice of large 
parts of revenue, or of our own people’s immediate interests. As 
an instance of the latter, I may cite the Bill passed only a few 
months ago, by which all differential duties of import and export 
have been abolished in India. 

Resuming what I have said, I do not in the least pretend that 
our Colonial Government is perfect now, and that everything in 
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India is ** pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes.” Certainly | formal, for its previous tacit consent. Still in the almost ineme. 
there remains a great deal to be reformed, and if our present | ceivable case of its continuing fractious, the parents would not 
Minister can keep his place, the work will be done with talent and | I apprebend, be justified in using force. Obviously they would 
energy, you may rely on it. I wished to prove only two things :— | not, if they desired to train up the child to theft or prostitution or 
First, that the English, of all people, have the least right to taunt | to take it, in spite of its conscientious scruples, to mass. Obviously 
us with our former colonial policy, which, bad as it is, can bear | there could be no doubt about the absolute right of the child to go to 
the test of being compared with their own. Every Dutchman | the ragged school, ur to a Methodist ‘‘ Little Bethel ” instead, But 
ought to blush when thinking of what has been done by his | if not in these, how in any other matters affecting itself alone 
countrymen in India, but so must every Englishman who has a | could the parents be morally justified in preventing an exceptional 
conscience. And in the second place, I wanted to show that the | child, content to forego their protection, from acting as it pleased ? 
old system, as a system, has been gradually abandoned, and that | The case of such a child is not very likely to occur, and 1 haye 
the principles now governing our colonial policy are not unworthy | only imagined it, for the purpose of seeing whether, if it did, it 
of a civilised nation. To expect that we shall reduce the Atchinese, | would subject my theory to any particular strain, and I think I 
after having conquered them, to a * class of adscripti glebx,” is | have succeeded in showing that it would not. 
really most absurd. Allow me to observe that even the Javanese | So also of the second exception taken by the reviewer. Every 
never have been anything like “adscripti glebe” under our | Government, as long as it subsists, is one to whose authority a 
Government. majority of its subjects must, in virtue of their not having upset 
It is not pleasant for a nation, which I believe has done and is | it, be deemed to have consented ; but to consent to a Government 
doing as much as any other for the great cause of freedom, to be| is to consent to that Government's interfering with individual 
always represented in foreign papers as a greedy race, caring for | rights, to whatever extent may be requisite for the purposes of any 
nothing else but making money. Wedo not deserve to be treated | laws of impartial operation which the Government may deem it 
in such a manner, and I, for one, feel bound to protest against it. | expedient to enact.—I am, Sir, &e., W. T. Toornton. 
I need not add that the feeling produced by your article on | [We doubt very much Mr. Thornton’s permitting a child, more 
Sumatra does not diminish in the least the respect I entertain for | wilful than intelligent, to take its own way in the case supposed, 
your paper. In fact, I would not care so much for what the} We are clear he would be wrong, if he did. And we can’t say we 
Spectator said, if I did not value it so highly. Apologising for the | understand why the majority of a people is to be supposed to have the 





length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., power of upsetting a government with an organised army and police; 
N. G. Prerson, Hon. Member of the Cobden Club. / on the other hand, we are clear that it has not usually that power, 
Amsterdam, April 27, 1873. at all events without an amount of sacrifice of life, and an intensity 
ee of combining purpose, which Mr. Thornton can hardly assert to be 

NATURAL RIGHTS. necessary to disprove “tacit consent.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Generally when an author replies to his reviewer, it is be- THE ULTRAMONTANES AND THE NEW LIBERALISM 
° ° ° P vA a ANS AL 4 NG R 
cause he fancies he has something to complain of in the latter's (To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
sue 8 o. . : : . . L J & 4 . 
criticism, but it is quite otherwise with me in the present instance. | g : TI 7 ; . : 
| Srr,— article ‘The New Liberalism [which 
I cheerfully acknowledge the notice of ‘* Old-Fashioned Ethics ” ns ngs pe gon a : canes h and State Lan r — 
in the last Spectator to be pretty nearly just what, in my humble sc nipanatoag Biaperm ens cDves pe orga pe 
Opinion, a review ought to be,—a fair statement, that is, of the pane oncas fn -celition to the Lehibiiy of Ge Samy r~ 
’ e ugi ec, —d § . é ’ ‘6 Th. a ; - oe 4 i ° 
critic's understanding of the views set forth in the book, and an | sr Ag oe wt eocenan 
equally fair, and withal courteous, statement of the grounds of | : i ¢ ; an ae 
such objections as the critic takes to those views. If all literary | ending G se cglt s site aad me teleing Oe Se 
i é 8 8. é @ * . . 
vette, f this cl ail a Ni lia | deeply in Germany and elsewhere, that a swifter and more definite 
criticism were of this character, authors would have reason to | aadl hin sectstnnt ol teen an felt by her teaches toh 
regard reviewers as among their most useful friends,—fellow- ney oe eae « wad Pe ee ¥ 
: ‘ "gee A . , | needed, and hence the decree. 
labourers, in fact, with them in what ought to be the chief object} ~,,  ’. * ——— Jeri hich I 
7 ges ‘ . Permit me to say, Sir, that this assumed rendering—whic 
of all literature, the pursuit, viz., and clearing-up of truth. For Pe it wees hecndilt thadiaedl aa ist 
my own part, if I should be fortunate enough to be allowed the | nano ae ey — pe og Yaa - soo a t ape 
opportunity, I shall be only too happy to show in a second edition erage 6 Aitieed gentemglrede =_— ee ee 
" he a ; fact. ‘Che universal, constant, and unceasing faith of the Church 
how useful the Spectator’s hints have been to me; but there is one | . ical : : wee 
important point on which, without such indefinite delay, I am | in the Lofallibility of the Papacy was declared against the hereies 
anxious, with your permission to explain myuelf at cuen 4 | of the nineteenth century, just as the Church’s infallibility was 
To the Sigienliste slai’ aia pt ms sa tie ie ame may — declared against the heretics of the sixteenth century, not as 
absolt ght, except in so far as came may have 
been forfeited by misconduct or modified by consent,” which I 
maintain belongs to every individual, ‘‘ of dealing in any way he 
pleases, not noxious to other people, with his own self or person,” 
you oppose the conflicting right of parents to control their 
children, and of a government to impose laws upon its subjects, 
although only a minority of the latter may be in possession of the 
elective franchise; and you justly insist on the impropriety of 
styling that an absolute right which would be open to the 
numerous class of exceptions of which these two are specimens. 
Now, I must needs admit that if these are genuine ex- 
Ceptions, the ground is completely cut from under an 
essential part of my theory, but I hope to be able to 
show that the exceptions are not genuine. It will be 
observed that I have called the right in question absolute | 
only in so far as it is not modified by consent, and I submit 
that not to assert a right is a species of consent to its modification. | ,,. A : 
r . a age : The Spectator suggests the Liberal emendation, ‘* Render all things 
True, in the case of a child, non-assertion may be the result of to C ° sue cs Come enn dint an 
. : . . 3a 8a =] a esa a esce 
ignorance of or incapacity to understand the right; but all the rt - ‘ea — s e is i sia S Be J» desleneiian 
same, the child does acquiesce in, does tacitly consent to the | ‘- a a it 2 peo pe ye ae with Father 
, . : : a ur correspondent must settle es y 
interference of its parents with the right. If, however, a child [ hag ets mele seas ; ‘udge of the 
ae : ; se eu Dalgairns, who is, we take it, almost as competent a judge 0 
could be conceived capable of arguing the point with its parents, | ~ ae Tats 
and contending that its person was its own, not theirs, and that Catholic view of the argument for the opportuneness of the Vatican 
f as its . q g s ' 
- : ed : : decree,—which was all we referred to,—as himself, and who made 
the fact of their having brought it into the world without asking — agai eB eg ae bl e 
its leave was no reason why they, instead of it, should decide | the statement which we shortly summarised in a very able pap 
< ’ e ’ . ’ ES 7 ¥ . 
; : #1 45 . | in the Contemporary Review about a year ago.—Eb. Spectator.] 
how it should be dealt with, I do not see how the child’s logic ee y ’ t 
could be refuted. Of course it could be met by the parents 





defence, but as truth, as a simple expositio Fidei. As for the 
| “need” which you imagine to have been ‘‘ felt” for ‘a swifter 
| and more definite authority,” any Catholic in any century, past 
_or present, who disobeyed a Papal decision in the sphere declared 
| by the Vatican was excommunicated, and there was the end of it. 
| Where the excommunicated did not abandon his error, he protested, 
'of course. All heretics are Protestants, and all Protestants are 
| heretics or infidels. ‘The Papal excommunication simply remains 
| to-day as always, the decisive stigma of non-Catholicity. Nothing 
| has been changed. A particular doctrine of the Church, having 
been mooted, has been affirmed. There are Protestants against 
the Council, just as there were and are Protestants against the 
Pope. ‘That is all_—lI am, Sir, &c., LaIcuUs. 
P.S.—As for the quarrel between the Spectator and the Pall Mall, 
it is only apparent and nominal. The Pall Mall holds that 
‘“‘ Render all things unto Ceesar” is the only gospel of progress. 





replying that if it chose to withdraw from their control, | DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
they should withdraw their support, leaving it to shift for [To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


itself for food, raiment, and shelter, whereupon the child |Sr1r,—In a letter in the Speetator of April 26, “A Catholic” 
would be pretty sure to submit, and to substitute open and | states that so long as children ‘‘are under the direction of a well- 
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ee ‘ 4 . . 
rincipled and well-educated Catholic teacher, religion enters as | tant, so far separated from the Order, but were made a Royal 


an element into the whole process of their training ; it is inculcated 
as truly and potently in their lessons of reading and writing, as in their 
catechetical instruction itself.” 
Permit me to ask two questions. If this be so (1), what is the 
value of the time-table conscience clause? and (2), what founda- 
tion is there for the theory that the Government pays for secular 
results alone ?—I am, Sir, &c., Henry W. Crosskey. 
Central Nonconformist Committee, 86 New Street, Birmingham. 


THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I am obliged by the insertion of my letter in your last 
issue. I am acquainted with the discussion in your columns 
between ** A Hospitaller” and the late Mr. Julius A. Pearson; a 


| Fra a professed monk. 


| 
| 
| 


Prussian Order, and have retained the dress and the property, and 
devote themselves on occasion to Hospitaller’s works. Both Rome 
and Milan, however, repudiate connection with the Duke of 
Manchester’s Langue. We rather doubt of the existence of sucha 
person as the ‘* Duc de Bentivoglio.” The‘ Almanach de Gotha” 
of 1866 mentions as a Member of the Council of the Order, ‘le 
Commandeur Fra Decio Bentivoglio,”"—evidently from the prefix 
Here, so far as we are concerned, the 
matter must end.—Ep. Spectator.] 


DISSENTERS’ BURIALS. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


| Srr,—‘* J. W. L.” doubts whether any Bishop would consent to 


discussion which was originated by the former in a voluntary | 


attack, but without signal success, upon the claims of that branch 


of the Order over which the Duke of Manchester presides, and in } 
which discussion Mr, Pearson participated on his personal | 


responsibility. 
I was only induced, myself, to trouble you with any communi- 
cation on the subject, by what I considered an unnecessary allusion 


and which, in a journal of the high consideration and importance 
of the Spectator, has a weight which it would not derive from 
many sources of publication. 

Any question of recognition of the English Langue by the 
Evangelical Bailiwick in Prussia is hardly in question, whilst an 
existing body of Knights in Rome claims authority, and styles 
itself the **Sacred Council” of the Order, inasmuch as the Duc 


de Bentivoglio, who is called the ‘‘ Vice-Chancellor” of that | 


assembly, informed me on the 2ad of May, 1870, in regard to 
the Prussians, that his Council had “no longer any connection 
with these Knights, who are out of the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 


| giving all denominations equal rights of burial and service. 


the Knights in Rome, nor are several other existing remnants of | 


the Order; but I am equally well aware that no objection was 
ever made to an alliance with the Englishmen, save on the ground 


bodies of the Order should unite for the beneficent purposes 
which are the professed objects of the institution, make any other 
objection. 

It is now forty-seven years since the first step was taken, at 
the instigation of a large majority of the foreign sections of 
the Order, to revive the then dormant Langue of England, a 


consecrate a burial-ground unless a chapel was also provided for 
the sole use of the Church of England. But has a Bishop authority 
to require this? The Burial Act of 1852 requires that the plan 
for a chapel for the Church of England burial service should be 
approved by the Bishop, and provides that the burial-ground (no 
mention of the chapel) shall be consecrated when the same shall 
appear to him to be in a fit and proper condition. But surely it 


|is acommon thing for a cemetery to be consecrated without any 


to the English Order in an article to which it had no reference, | chapel at all, where it is within easy distance of the parish church ; 


and supposing that in another part of the ground a building were 
erected which he was not invited to consecrate, it would hardly be 
within his jurisdiction to inquire for what purpose it was to be 
used. 

At the same time, I fully agree with your correspondent that it 
would be best to do away with the post-mortem separation between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, either by dispensing, as he proposes, 
with episcopal consecration, which, after all, is simply a legal 
function, though the Bishop may think fit to add certain religious 


observances, or else by having the whole ground consecrated, and 
But 


| this latter proposal would, I fear, be rejected by Nonconformists, 


project for which this majority could have had no other motive | 


than to add strength and power to the fraternity whose broken 
fortunes they were struggling to repair. ‘The small minority in 
tome were madeaware of the revival, made no sign of dissent, and 
it was not until the lapse of thirty-two years that a whisper of 
objection was made on the part of those who claim so much, but 
do nothing. This wasa silence which all the dictates of justice 
and of truth should have forbidden, had the Roman Council not 
well known that no objections existed on other than religious 
grounds ; 


acquiescence and acknowledgment on the other, do not, nor ever 


can, permit that body an opportunity of honourable escape. 
Since the year when the Roman Knights suddenly 
attempted to cast off the acts of their predecessors, and entered 


1858, 


what has been called a “ protest,” intended no doubt as against | 
the English Order, but applying in main particulars equally to | 
8 pplying ] 1 


the Knights in Russia, Austria, and elsewhere, the English branch 
has been the object of jealousy and continuous attack ; it never- 
theless grows in strength and power, has pursued, and still pur- 
sues, an unostentatious career, with the sole object of affording 
relief to suffering humanity, and I venture to state that the mem- 
bers whose names are inscribed upon its roll comprise a body of 
persons whose honour is as unimpeachable as their motives are 
ibove suspicion.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwunp A, H. Lecumerr, 

Carlton Club, April 30, 1873. Secretary O.S.J.J. 

[We take it to be a notorious fact that the Order of Malta isa 
monastic Order of the Roman Catholic Church as absolutely as 
the Franciscans or Benedictines, and that its authorities reside at 
Rome, where, if Sir E. Lechmere will refer to the “‘ Almanach de 
Gotha,” an accepted authority, he will find them duly described. 
The Duke of Manchester's claim to be a Prior of the Order is pre- 
cisely as valid as Mr. Lyne’sclaim to be a Benedictine Prior. The 


and this silence on the one hand, with their acts of | 


| ® 7 : 
I am quite aware that the English Langue is not in alliance with | 88 @ step towards making the Church really national.—I am, 


Sir, &c., R. E. Bartvert, Vicar of Pershore. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


of religions difference; nor did the Duc de Bentivoglio, in reply | Str,—Mr. Carvell Williams is in error in saying that “all the 


tomy proposal in May, 1870, that the unhappily antagonistic | 
| the poor-rate.” 


churchyards closed by Order in Council may be repaired out of 
The fact is, *‘they shall be maintained and 
repaired,” and the ‘‘costs and expenses sha// be repaid by the 
overseers out of the rate made for the relief of the poor.” (18 and 
19 Vict., ch. 128.) 

I think this is an important point in the controversy on this 
Bill, and it seems clearly to show that the Legislature has affirmed 
the principle and justice of all paying for what all enjoy (i.e., the 
decent order of our closed national graveyards). ‘Therefore, if all 
persons are to enjoy the existing graveyards (in the sense of using 
any service or doing any act therein they please), all must contri- 
bute to their maintenance and repair, and where new ground is 
required, to the purchase. 

There is another point which has been lost sight of. Take the 
case of a Church without a churchyard or burial ground, but with 
vaults in which certain Nonconformists have rights. If the Bill 
passes, the present so-called grievance will be intensified, for it 
applies only to churchyards, and it will be impossible to deny the 
use of the church building for Nonconformist ministrations in 
W. H. Krrson. 


Qe 


such a case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Devonshire Church Institution, Torquay, Apri 


A RT. 
eee annem 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

Some changes have taken place since the last exhibition of the 
Water-Colour Society. It has lost, by death, a worthy associate, 
Mr. Deane, from whose hand, however, there are still a few beauti- 
ful studies of colour in this year’s collection; it has received a 
valuable reinforcement in the figure department by the election of 


| Mr. Alma ‘Tadema, and it has added to its constituent parts a body 


as Prgeghomge rage : 
Prussian K nights, it is also a notorious fact, may become Protes- | 
i 


of honorary members. One only of the latter bas exercised his 
privilege of exhibiting, namely, Mr. Prescott Hewett, who sends 
two modest, but refined little holiday studies of Poole waters re- 
posing in asilvery light. Mr. Tadema exhibits one of his favourite 
subjects of a classic studio, with connoisseurs examining a picture, 
It is painted in cool, neutral tones, and contains less of architec- 
tural ornament and close imitation of texture than is usual in hia 
oil pictures, the interest being chiefly derived from the well-cons 
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trasted expression of the two critics, one looking closely and with 


satisfaction at the detail of the picture on the easel, the other | 
disposed to be less content with the general effect as seen from a 


greater distance. Except these, there are no absolutely novel 
features in the exhibition. Buta few of the older members have 
sent works of more than usual importance, and some of the younger 
ones have made a creditable advance. A large picture by Carl 
Haag and a chef d’euvre by Pinwell are the most conspicuous 
examples. The former has all the powerful and solid drawing 
and workmanship that we are accustomed to in Haag’s very best 


pictures. The grouping is peculiarly good, and the picture has 


more than wonted animation and force of expression. It represents 
a huge vulture, ‘the swooping terror of the desert” (68), threaten- 
ing an Arab family with its approach. The man takes aim at 
it with a long gun from behind a kneeling and affrighted camel, 
while the wife and two children follow at a short distance in fear 
and trembling. Mr. Pinwell’s picture, which is on a larger scale 
than usual with him, represents a medieval lady, a ‘ Great 
Lady” (123), as he calls her, walking along a village street, 
followed by a page who carries her dog, and observed 
with expressions of interest and deference due to her rank 
by about half-a-dozen persons of both sexes, who are 
either shopping or loitering in the street. It equals, if not 
surpasses, in grace and expression, anything that we have seen of 
Mr. Pinwell’s, and it certainly is much more evenly and solidly 
painted. Sir John Gilbert and Messrs. Alfred Fripp, Topham, 
Walter Goodall, and E. K. Johnson are all present with figure 
pictures of importance, but Messrs. Marks and Houghton send 
nothing. Mr. Walker’s only contribution is a small drawing 
called “* The Village” (230), which, notwithstanding a very lovely 
group of rustic foreground figures on a bridge, is chiefly interest- 
ing as a landscape. It might easily be passed over, but it should 
be looked at well, for in its quite perfect finish and completeness, 
its aspect of. reality and subtle aerial perspective, there is nothing 
that we can see to be compared with it in the Exhibition. 

It is, we think, fair evidence of progress among the rising 
painters of landscape, that the decorative, drawing-master work of 
certain members of the Water-Colour Society seems to become 
year by year less true to nature. We do not believe that it really 
is so, but being in its essence finite and stationary, it must be 
continually getting further and further removed from the work of 
painters who are always drawing fresh inspiration from nature, 
and so bringing us constantly nearer to a due sense of her inex- 
haustible beauty. ‘There is, in fact, no finality in art, and least 
of all in landscape painting. ‘* It is a difficult business,” said old 
David Cox. ‘* No one has ever done learning at it. After all the 
years I have been working at it, I only know very little.” 

Sut there seems to us to be a hopeful sign of vitality in the 
wide divergence which here exists between painters of equal 
earnestness in following out their own special motives. What, for 
example, can be more different as interpretations of nature than 
the work of Samuel Palmer and that of G. P. Boyce? ‘The one 
is almost the only painter of ideal landscape that we possess. The 
other is a realist to the backbone. Yet the solemn inspiration 
of Mr. Palmer’s classic composition, ‘* Lycidas” (112), is probably 
as much derived from sympathy with nature as Mr. Boyce’s ** Old 
Houses in Ludlow Churchyard” (118), which hangs near it. No 
one has a truer eye for colour, and no onecan modify the local tints 
of near objects with a more just perception of the quality of the 
light under which they are seen, than Mr. Boyce; but he nearly 
always fails to command general appreciation, for the want of a 
little of the Janguage of art. He paints what he sees with far 
more than photographic truth, but he never tells you why he 
chose his subject, or what there was in it that took his fancy ; 
nor does he take the trouble to separate what is beautiful from 
what is unsightly; and we can trace little or no sense of the 
grace of form or the grandeur of line in his works, even where 
such beauty exists, as in his “‘ Teme at Ludlow” (97) under 
** morning sunlight.” Still, he is a representative painter, with 
original power. Mr. Palmer is a bold selector of his subject, and 
excels in composition ; and he is one of the greatest of our painters 
of light. What he seeks to represent is the light itself, rather 
than the objects which light illuminates. ‘The effects he generally 
chooses are those in which the distinguishing tints of such objects 
are either lost in the general richness of the shade, or overwhelmed 
ina flood of gorgeous sunshine. Upon the dazzling view of Rome 
(79), which he calls, fitly enough, ‘* A Golden City,” he sheds a 
blaze of light that fairly seizes on the earth and all that it con- 
tains and makes them its own, overpowering or assimilating the 
local colour. This is not, however, a mere poetic dream, but a 
possible sunset, and the picture is in some respects positively 





| realistic. The stone pines in the foreground are grandly drawn, 
with a fine feeling of growth and of the texture of their stems, 
We have another devout worshipper of the sun in Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, but he seems to feel its influence on earth and air 
in a different way. In his exquisite little view of Durham 
(210) and its environs, the unclouded light of day per- 
vades the whole scene, interweaving golden threads in the 
carpet of the earth, embedding her jewelled surface in its own rich 
setting, giving a sparkling lustre to her intricate mosaic, and 
seeming to feed each earthly hue from the storehouse of the sup 
with its own proper prismatic food. Mr. Hunt calls this picture 
“misty with colliery smoke.” He makes artistic use of this 
smoke, which hangs in blue wreathes about the city, to give more 
value to the golden sunshine that lights up the cathedral towers ; 
thus provoking the same sort of contrast of colour that seems to be 
| the chief motive in his other sunny picture, ‘‘ Kepier, near 
Durham ” (245), where the running water over a weir is delici- 
ously expressed by clear blue reflections of the sky. In their 
| delicate detail, these drawings of Mr. Elunt’s seem to us to bea 
| model of high finish of the right kind, a thing entirely opposed to 
what we find in the work, for example, of Mr. Birket Foster (10) 
or Mr. Collingwood Smith (13), which ordinary eyesight can soon 
resolve into its ultimate linesand dots. You never can so resolve that 
| higher kind of manipulation which tells you that the artist feels 
and enters into the infinite mystery of nature's detail. Every 
painter must come sooner or later to an end of mere imitation; 
and to be only skilful in painting with a finer point than other 
people is, after all, but a poor object of ambition. In all first-rate 
work, on whatever scale, it is impossible to draw a line, and point 
out where imitation ends and where suggestion begins. It is 
comparatively easy to impart this mystery to a rough sketch, 
where a great deal is left to the imagination ; but the more minute 
the workmanship, the harder it would seem to be to make the one 
glide into the other. Mr. Hunt appears to us to partake in this 
respect of the same sort of subtlety that so greatly distinguished the 
water-colour drawing of Turner. But there is the same sugges- 
tive quality, without the actual representation being carried nearly 
so far, in the Whitby drawings of Mr. Dodgson, who seems to see 
and tell you of far more detail than he puts upon his paper. 
‘* Storm Clearing Off” (270) and ‘On the Yorkshire Coast” 
(253) are good examples of his work. The larger drawing, 
“* Whitby Scaur ” (20), perhaps the most powerful of all, is, we 
think, a little injured by the too blue reflection of the foreground 
pool. There is a rather large drawing by Mr. North, one of the 
younger Associates, which possesses this quality of suggestiveness- 
of detail in a marked degree. It is called ‘‘ Rushes” (140), and 
conveys a singularly true impression of leafless underwood. But 
to see it properly one must hide the chief figure, a girl gathering 
rushes, which attracts the eye too much, and is besides 
ill drawn. No one that we know of can paint a tangled 
foreground like this better than Mr. North. But we 
have not yet done with Mr. Hunt, whose largest and most 
important drawing is one of great and poetic beauty, called 
‘*‘ Working Late” (120), a Welsh mountain scene, with evening 
sunshine resting on a ridge just bordered with a wreath of mist 
that melts into the sky, while the moon rises full, and in the broad 
shade that gathers in the valley below may be deciphered some 
haymakers getting in their crop, a rustic bridge and stream, and 
cows returning home. Not less poetic, and more striking in its 
individuality, is the marine subject, ‘‘ Off the Morea” (278), @ 
rolling ground-sea, on which three weird-looking vessels float 
away towards the horizon, with dark, outstretched sails against 
the clear sky, as a long, lurid cloud rolls off above them to the 
east, their hulls just catching green reflections of the evening light. 
A little drawing of ** Loch Torridon” (232) is not only a finely- 
rendered effect of light, but a very clever treatment of a great, 
square, unmanageable mountain form, behind which the sua 
is just setting, so as to divide it diagonally into glow and 
gloom. Mr. Powell adopts another and more simple device, 
well known in landscape art, to soften away the too pro» 
noncé outline of a pointed peak, in his admirable sea-piece 
of moving, sunny waves, ‘‘ Off the Island of Eig” (75). He 
repeats and carries off the troublesome shape by giving the 
same slope and angle to the sails of his fishing boats. ‘These may 
seem trivial matters, but they are part of the rhetoric of art, and 
the greatest landscape painters are always the last t» slight their 
importance. Look, for example, at the well-considered value of 


every spot and speck of light and dark in George Fripp’s 


charming little picture called “ Ploughing” (250); see how the 
one bird flying on the right was exactly the thing wanted at that 


| very point of its passage to complete the composition ; and then 
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look at the top-heavy effect of the two gulls flapping in the air in | 
Mr. North’s “‘ Early Workers” (164). We much regret that the 
public are allowed to see so little of the recent work of George 
Fripp, whom everybody knows to be still one of the most persistent 
of our students of nature. There is, however, among a few 
other drawings, one singularly delicious view on the Thames 
(220), bearing date 1872, with a newly risen sun, and a 
pure and pearly effect of morning, which shows his serene sense 
of light to be as delicate and refined as ever. Mr. Hale is one 
of the younger Associates, whose works often betray Mr. Hunt’s 
influence, but it would be unfair to attribute to anything but 
original observation so fresh and lovely a realisation of a placid 
“ Afternoon in Spring” as his misty mountain drawing (169) 
under that name. His ‘‘ Glen Grudie, Ross-shire” (175), has a 
charming quality of light, but wants crispness and movement in 
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the running water; and some of his drawings (65, 194) ave defi- 
cient in force and breadth. Mr. Danby’s ‘‘ Dinas Stream” (14) is 
remarkable for its fresh morning light, but his ‘‘ Merionethsbire ” 
(127) is wanting in interest for soextensive aview. Mr. Whaite’s 
drawings scarcely come up to the promise of his first appearance here, 
and there isa curious want of keeping in some of his colour. The 
trunks and branches in his ‘‘ Phyldia and the Herdman” (83) 
look like charcoal laid on to the drawing by way of experiment. 
Mr. Basil Bradley does not obtain the effect of sunshine which he 
seems to aim at, by painting all bis shadows in an uniform tint of 
golden brown (50). Mr. Goodwin's roseate sunset on the range of 
Mont Blanc, to which he gives the name, ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Earth ” (84), should not be passed over, though it is hung near 
the ground. Mr. Duncan’s large ‘‘ Swansea Bay: Oyster Dred- 
gers getting under Weigh ” (29), is a pleasing picture, painted in an 
agreeable, warm tone, though rather conventionally put together. 
Mr. Naftel has made a much nearer approach to nature since he 
took to Scotch scenery, and left off painting bright body-colour 
studies of the Channel Islands. No doubt there are other draw- 
ings as well worthy to be mentioned as those we have spoken of, 
but we must stop somewhere. 


BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID COX.* 

A RAPIDLY rising demand for David Cox’s landscapes, and the 
speedy prospect of some more being offered for sale, combine to 
render this an opportune time for the publication of his memoirs, 
and as near an approach as can be made to a complete catalogue 
of his drawings and paintings. Mr. Solly has endeavoured to 
supply both these wants in the book before us, and has collected 
for the purpose a large amount of acceptable information. 

The personal history of the great and delightful painter of English 
rural landscape presents but few striking features ; but his life and 
art are so closely interwoven, and the one so reflects the other in 
its well-regulated and truthful course, that the narrative of his 
career cannot fail to be an agreeable subject of contemplation. 
He was born in 1783, the son of a superior kind of blacksmith, at 
Birmingham, whence have come several other landscape painters 
of good repute. A schoolboy gift of a box of paints, when his leg 
was broken, set him copying prints ; and not being strong enough 
to wield hammer and tongs, he went on fingering his pencil, and was 
bound apprentice in the toy trade, after some preliminary training 
at a drawing school. A photograph here given of a miniature 
painted by him on a locket shows a considerable proficiency thus 
acquired, at sixteen. But his term of apprenticeship being abruptly 
closed by his master's suicide, he got an engagement at the theatre; 
ground colours for the scene-painters, and watched at his work 
their chief, De Maria, who seems to have been an artist of taste. 
By a lucky chance he was able to make use of his practice in locket- 
painting, and coming to the manager's rescue with a volunteered 
portrait of the leading actress, in a piece whereof the plot turned 
on the production of a likeness of the heroine, he got a 
regular engagement, and for two or three years painted 


for the stage and travelled with the players. But he 
did not much like the actors’ way of life, and having set 


his heart on becoming a landscape painter, he gave up this en- 
gagement and came to London in 1804, where his mother found 
him lodgings at Lambeth, at the house of a widow, whose 
daughter he married four years afterwards, when he removed 
with his wife to a cottage on Dulwich Common. ‘Times were 
hard with him at this period, but he had managed to support 
himself and his wife and child by selling landscapes for small 


* Memoir of of David Cox. By N.NealSolly. London: Chapman and Hall. ° 


prices to the dealers, and giving lessons in drawing and perspec- 
tive. Up to the time of his marriage he was also doing a little 
business in scene-painting. While residing at Lambeth he re- 
ceived a few lessons from John Varley, whose drawings, with those 
of Glover and Havel, he had seen and admired in Palser’s shop, 
in the Westminster Road, where he offered his own for sale. 
When the Society of Painters in Water-colours was formed in 
1805, Cox joined a rival association, which, however, became 
bankrupt, and some of his drawings were seized among others for 
payment of the rent of the gallery. But in 1813 he, at the age 
of thirty, became a member of the Water-Colour Society. In the 
following year he went to reside at Hereford, tempted thither 
more by his desire for a country life and its proximity to the 
scenery of the Wye, and North Wales, than by an engagement 
which he accepted and duly performed for five years, to teach 
not only landscape drawing, but heads and hands and flower 
painting, and *‘ bronzing on white wood in Chinese fashion,” at 
an academy for young ladies. Water-colour drawings brought 
small prices in those days, and it was necessary to combine the 
professions of artist and drawing master. But industrious sketch- 
ings by the river Lugg, which was at hand, and occasional visits 
to other parts of England and Wales, and one tour in Belgium and 
Holland in 1826, enabled him to send a prodigious number of 
drawings to the exhibition nearly every year. ‘To furnish these he 
would come to town for a month or two, and then sketch on the 
Thames, and give lessons to old pupils. By 1824 he had put by 
money enough to build a house at Hereford, but three years after- 
wards he sold it and came to London, both on his son’s account, 
who was growing up, and in order to have more intercourse with 
artists and lovers of art. It was during the period of his 
employment as a drawing master that he recorded in print 
some of the principles and practice of his art, in two publications 
illustrated by soft-ground etchings and aquatints from his hand. 
For the next fourteen years he resided at Kennington, continu- 
ing his London teaching, sometimes sending to the annual 
exhibition between thirty and forty drawings—many of which 
were, however, still returned unsold—and paying his yearly 
sketching visits, generally now to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Derbyshire, and lingering more and more over the Ulverstone 
sands and Bolton Abbey, but most at his dearly beloved Haddon. 
In 1829 he crossed the Channel once more, and sketched on the 
coast near Boulogne and Dieppe, and even went to Paris. But 
the interior of France failed to interest him, and he never cared 
again to leave his native shore. He had long passed through what 
are generally called the best years of life, when he was moved to 
make another change. In 1841, he, at the age of fifty-eight, 
returned to the neighbourhood of his native town, and established 
himself at the village of Harborne. His son was now married 
and settled as an artist, and the old man had again a longing 
for the country. But his chief object was to devote the 
energy which he still felt to the cultivation of oil-painting. 
With this view he had, two years before, taken sowe lessons from 
Miiller, whose skill as a sketcher had qualities in marked unison 
with Cox’s own method of expression in water-colour. During 


| his own life-time, the power which David Cox had acquired in 


oil-painting was little known or appreciated, but within the last 
year pictures that he painted in 1847 have been sold at Christie's 
for nearly forty times the price he received for them. It was 
after the death of his wife, in 1845, that he became known as a 
sort of patriarch to the landscape painters of our day, by his annual 
visits to Bettws-y-Coad. His repeated sojournus there at the 
Royal Oak, his kindness and free advice to young artists, and the 
veneration with which they regarded him, will long be among 


‘the traditions of the place, and they form the subject of a 


separate chapter in this book. He died in 1859, four years after 
he had been taken to Scotland to have a subscription portrait 
painted of him by Watson Gordon. Such is a brief outline of 
his life; but the book must be referred to for anecdotes and 
traits of his gentle, genial character, his generosity and goodness, 
and his simple, unaffected love of nature and his own branch 
of art. 

Mr. Solly divides David Cox’s style of water-colour drawing 
into four periods. The first, between 1804, when he first came 
to London, and 1814, when he went to Hereford, shows the 
influence on his composition of the works of, Girtin, Barrett, and 
Varley, but his colour was then “‘ wanting in variety, and some- 
times in freshness. It is flat, low-toned, and often rather dull 
and dark,” particularly in his trees. The second period, to 1829, 
embraces his residence at Hereford, when he became ‘* more care- 
ful, but less conventional. The colouring is brighter, and the 
finish, although not more elaborate, is more telling,” and ‘the artis 
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better concealed.” The third period, which may be said to extend 
from about 1830 to 1850, comprises without doubt most of Cox’s 
representative drawings. In these there is a visible increase of 
breadth, more vigour and rapidity in the handling, more insight 
and penetration into the deeper meaning and mystery of nature, 
more movement, more sparkle and brilliancy, and a more 
mature knowledge of effect, and of the forms and treatment 
of sky and clouds. There is also a more decided character in the 
figures introduced.” In the drawings of the last period, from 
1850 to 1859, the time of his old age, ‘‘there is the deepest sym- 
pathy with nature, and greater power than in any others, being 
even more the work of the artist’s mind than of his hand.” 

David Cox had laid a good foundation in the practical lessons 
of effect and bold treatment which he learnt in his early practice 
of scene-painting. He adopted the sound principles of landscape 
which his teacher Varley and his contemporaries in English water- 
colour art had already laid down and adhered to, and which he 
himself embodied in his published treatises. He had, moreover, 
his own way of turning to account the works of other masters. 
There is an interesting photograph here given of a composition of 
Poussin’s, which he applied when a young man to a sketch of his 
own of Kenilworth Castle, and there are in existence drawings 
painted by him in recollection of known works by ‘Turner and 
other artists. But the source of his greatness was that of all other 


great painters, his original and loving and unceasing study of | 


nature. Yet this observation of nature, intense and true as it was, 
was kept within certain limits by his own special proclivities. 
There is a great deal which properly belongs to the most perfect 
landscape-painting that is not to be found in the works of David 
Cox. They are so intense and expressive, so thoroughly purified 
from anything out of harmony with the sentiments they express, 


more power than he could obtain by this process, that he was 
induced to turn his attention so late in life to oil painting, 

The book contains a list of Cox's exhibited drawings, and the 
prices at recent sales, together with some reprints of critical 
notices; but the absence of an index renders the mass of valuable 
information which it contains almost inaccessible to students and 
collectors. ‘The arrangement of the chapters is not the best that 
could have been adopted, and the narrative would be improved by 
curtailment. We observe, too, several marks of carelessness op 
undue haste, which may throw needless doubt on its authority, 





A NEW STUDY BY MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.# 
Tne famous French collaborateurs have an exceedingly skilfyl 
way of intensifying the effect of their studies in human nature by 
simple beautiful natural pictures, consisting of a few lines of 
description of photographic accuracy, and easily suggestive of the 
keenest contrast. ‘They endow their narrators with one common 
characteristic, however widely their natures may differ—from the 
romantic artist who tells the story of the Jaison Forestitre, to the 
shrewd, interested, honest, and politic Paysan; and from Michel 
to the schoolmaster of the little village Des Chaumes, in a peaceful 
gorge of the Vosges, who tells the story of Les Deux Frires,—it ig 
the comprehension of the beauty and beneficence of the earth, 
Each gives expression to it more or less articulately, in consistency 
with his character; one sees it from the farmer’s, another from the 


| wine-grower’s, a third from the timber-dealer’s point of view, and so 


so complete in pictorial effect, and so prodigiously varied within | 


the range of motives by which they are inspired, that we are apt 
to forget that this range is circumscribed, and that there are whole 
departments of landscape art of the most noble artistic aim outside 
its limits. We need only point to the infinity of expression and 
distinction of the character of every kind of place and 
scenery in the works of Turner, to show how limited 
was the field of action of David Cox. He himself was 
wont to observe in something like a tone of regret that he ‘‘could 
not finish.” No doubt what he generally wished to express re- 
quired no ‘‘ finish,” and the expression might often have been 
weakened by further detail. To have painted the leaves on the 


trees and the blades of grass would have destroyed the blinding | 


sensation of high wind in the grand drawing of the skirts of a 
forest, in his late manner, of which a photograph is here given ; but 
in such drawings as the ‘* Bolton Abbey” we cannot but feel that 
there is room for an infinity of beauty in the detail which exists 
in nature, and which, if introduced by an equally great artist 
of another kind, would enrich the picture without injury to 
its quality of light or its breadth of composition. But 
it was not the substance and infinity of the earth’s surface 
that David Cox cared to depict. The English rural life that had 
his deepest sympathy, and the fresh country air that he most 
loved to breathe, were the great incentives of his painting. ‘The 
figures that he introduces are not there merely as points of light 
or dark, or to enliven the scene, or, as in good topographic work, 
like Turner's, to tell the ways of the place that he depicts. They 
are part and parcel of the scene itself, and often the main motive 
of the picture. His effects of atmosphere are not merely intro- 
duced to conceal one object and enlarge another, or to make them 
fade one by one into the dim perspective. What he seeks to 
represent is the active air itself, drawing the big clouds and scat- 
tering the hay about the field. As he felt more strongly his 
mission in art, and passed from one stage of its development to 
another, sodid his pictures seem to partake less and less of the 
character of topography. He painted the scene rather than the 
spot. Ashe grew old he contracted within narrower limits the 
field of his study, but sought to give deeper expression to what 
was independent of time and place. 

As the motives of David Cox's art were thus limited, however 
complete their expression, so did he reject some of the processes 
of painting which have been found valuable by artists of different, 
but equally legitimate aims. ‘The use of a full wet brush on 
unabsorbent paper, particularly the rough Scotch wrapping-paper, 
that he discovered in 1836, was specially adapted to the atmo- 
spheric effects he wished to produce, and to the rapidity which 
enabled him to seize them in his sketches from nature. He never 
sought to conceal his method of work, and he advocated this 
practice on account of the power and purity which it gave to the 
shadows. It seems in a great measure due to a desire for still 


| on ; but they all see it, and they all use it, as imagery, or as illustra. 


tion, as incidental, as marking epochs, as simple matter of fact; and 
each one employs it with a rustic thoroughness and practicalness 
perfectly skilful and effective. What a part the weather playsin the 
Romans Nationaux ; how the snow tells, on the long line of march, 
in the dreary Jaraque, and at Phalsbourg! And how the pros- 
perous, joyous summer shines and sings when its turn comes! 
Bien-étre is the great aim of all the people whom the collaborateurs 
commend, but they do not deny to any, even the most material 
of them, the one sense which makes all their narratives, how- 
ever diverse, to some degree poetical. Each sees the points in 
the landscape which are most to his taste, most clearly; one the 


vegetables and the pigs, another the trees and the roads, and the 


‘‘roulage ;” a third the homesteads, with their poultry-yards and 
pigeon-cots; but each supplies a perfect frame for the group of 
portraits of himself and his neighbours which is to fill it. 

This method is carried out with very great skill and effect in 
Les Deux Frérés, a work in which most of the Erckmann-Chatrian 
characteristics are displayed on a field much narrower than any 
which the twin writers have chosen of late, in a study which 
belongs to the morbid-anatomy school of literature. ‘The story is 
told by Florence, a village schoolmaster, one of the most subtly 
conceived and cleverly conveyed of their creations. He is sub- 
missive, but not servile; above his neighbours, yet thoroughly of 
them; a musing, companionless man, yet cheerful and kindly, and 
unconscious of the gap between his own and the surrounding in- 
telligences ; full of a quaint, keen, dry humour, without the smallest 
touch of glee in it; timid and interested, but courageous and 
capable of discarding his interests where his feelings are roused; 
an observer more than a reasoner, neither quick to foresee, nor 
prompt to act, but of clear judgment when he judges at all, and 
lofty action when he acts at all; one of the most complex and 
finished portraits the writers have drawn, and yet displayed with 
an exquisite simplicity in which they are, in our opinion, un- 
equalled. How tranquilly, almost meditatively, the story opens, 
with the village by the side of the river, ‘‘ crossed at dis- 
tant intervals by a little bridge with its two planks, over which 
the children hang, gazing at the swarming of the midges in 
the sun, the swaying of the great grasses which they call 
cats’ tails, and the passage of the ducks up stream, striking out 
There they stay for 
hours, with rumpled hair and torn trowsers, their little school- 
bags slung round them, for the village has a school, but they are 
never in a hurry to go in.” ‘Then follows a description of the 
daily life of the place, in which Florence has lived for fifty years 
without having succeeded in persuading the proprietors to trim or 
thin their fruit trees. ‘+ Three-fourths of them will not listen to 
either pruning or grafting,—they let everything grow as it pleases. 
‘Their fruit is very sour, but they are quite satisfied.” ‘The beauty of 
hill and plain and of all the hours of day are unrolled before us, 
from dawn to “the time when the herds come home, when the 
horn of the herdsman sounds, when goats and swine are seen about 





their wide yellow webbed feet behind them! 














*1. Les Deux Freres. Par Erckmann-C! 
Brothers Rantzau;: a Story of the Vosges. 
Sampson Low. 
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the na village aati their homes ;—they never make a mistake, and 
doors until they are opened. 

Every succeeding touch 
narrowness of 


runt or bleat | before their respective 
s turn.’ 


And then this noise ceases in its 
the peace of the scene, and expresses _ 


deepens . 
the life. We see M. Fortier, the maire, and M. Rigaud, and the 
innkeeper, his adjoint, a few more of the notables, and then 
the two brothers Rantzau, who “enjoyed great influence 


through their wealth, and in fact ruled the Municipal Council.” 
Qld Rantzau, their father, a rich farmer and dealer in wood, 
who has been dead three years, has divided his goods between 
his sons, to the dissatisfaction of Jacques, the younger. ‘So at 
“d then , for they, who had loved each other during 


least it seem 
etime, and stood by each other in everything, who 


their father’s lif 
had married on the same day, each a daughter of old Lefevre, the 
iuge de paix, thenceforth detested each other.” ‘This is the intro- 
duction to a psychological study, as fine, if not so subtle, as le Juif 
Polonais ; as profound as any of Balzac’s, bat which does not, as his 
writings have been said to do, ** make one feel asif one must brush 


one’s teeth, and put on a clean shirt instantly.” 


The mutual 
within the narrow sphere of their lives, developing envy, jealousy, 
gervility, malice, backbiting in their several dependents and toadies, 
and seriously influencing the social politics of the little place. 
It reacts upon themselves, identifying itself with that amour 
dpre of gain so deeply imbedded in the French character, and 
which these writers, who are, nevertheless, very materialistic, 
have so often exposed with subtle, merciless realism. It makes 


them rivals in everything, but reticently so—‘‘for the Rantzaus are | 
too proud to sp ak ill of their own blood "—it pursues them into | 


every other family relation in their eagerness to leave it as an heir- 


loom in the second generation, Jean to his only daughter Louise, 
’ ! & 


the brothers mourn decently, side by side, and it sits by them on the 
family bench in the village church, where they kneel to repeat the 
Paternoster, and where the cuwé preaches persistently upon Charity. 
The story is forcible, and strongly put is the great desolation of this 
hatred, which nothing alters, not the blows of fate, not the long- 
resisted mutual love of the cousins, persecuted by their respective 


fathers until Louise is brought to the verge of death, and Georges | 


to that of emigration (direst of needs to a Frenchman) ;—not the 
birth of their grandson to the brothers, whom they both adore, and 
who rules the two old men with the incomparable despotism of a 
spoiled child. 

The story of le passion, this idé 
beings perverted by the love of * proputty ” 
sometimes deeply tragical, sometimes perversely ludicrous, always 
told with the gives to the Erckmana- 
Chatrian creations their irresistible ¢ Alongside of 
it runs the simple story of the schoolmaster’s own life, with an 
admirably conv 
its intellectual industry, its tranquil homely affections and joys. 
The timid, time-serving, cautious wife, who is perpetually driving 
Florence to against his 
siding with either Jean or Jacqu 
in the drama. ‘‘Jean diced first, 
schoolmaster, ‘* th was easy. 
not last long: two years later he died in 


sleep side by side on the slope of the 


this terri! fixe common to two 


in every shape, is 


imple directness which 


} 
i 


raise mblance 





risky outspokenness by her warnings 


aged sixty-four,” says the 
n Jacques 
his turn. 
old church, 


Now they 
whence 


One may see the valley of the Sarre, with its green plains, 
and in the distance, the black pine-woods rising to the 
skies,” The occupations of the schoolmaster, the hidden love- 
liness of the woods where he goes insect-hunting, the lonely 
gorges where he ‘ taps” for fossils, the effect of rustic 
Wealth and plenty in the houses of the brothers, ‘ hateful 
and hating one another,” the innumerable slight touches by which 
the life of the place and the features of the time (from the Resto- 


ration downward 
method of the trades and industries of the Vosges districts ; these 
and other qualities of the book, place it on a level in point of 
exec ition—th ugh the scope of its interest is so much narrower 
than the se dy 


) are painted ; 


e of any of theirs—with the Romans Nationauz. 
Florence moralises in conclus ion, like Michel, and the Man of 
1e Pen : ‘ . 

the People. i s deductions from the long history of fraternal 

hatred are characteristic of the collaborat: urs, and of their social 


notions, which, however sound and sensible and advisable for 





France, are wanting in elevation, and the idéal:— 

‘Thi P lr the product of the injustice of 
fathers ( f n, to the detriment of the others. 
This s} ¥ mad, and ind might say devoid of heart, and of 
common-sense, are those who would re-establish among us unequal 


| shares, by giving fathers and mot th 


hatred of the two brothers acts upon every one | 


»yed unconscious contrast in its contented poverty, | 


43, is a charming comic element | 


But his happiness did | 


the insight into the nature and | 


| London: 


ers the right to make wills without 


any other law than their caprice or their pride; to despoil those who 
might not think with them, to the profit of him who should say, on 
every occasion, ‘ Yes, Papa! !—you are right, Papa!’ It would be just 
saying at once that brothers should massacre each other, and that our 
enemies the Germans should profit by our dissensions to throw them- 
selves on us and enslave us. All the disinherited, and they would be 
the most numerous, would certainly not go and fight in defence of the 
oods of the hypocrites and egotists wv should have robbed them.” 


We think the collaborateurs would have done oon had they put 
this as a serious argument, not as a taunt, and that their readers 
will, unassisted, draw a loftier moral from the sad and clever story 
of Les Deux Fréres. The translation appears clear, simple, and good. 





HANNIBAL.* 
Tue writer who adventures in the difficult region of the historica} 
drama is not without daring and ambition. A short flight 
in verse may be comparatively easy, but to possess strength 
of wing sufficient to sustain a prolonged argument, wrought 
out in noble rhythm, and displaying insight, and grasp, and 
dramatic spirit, is to command some of the highest qualifi- 
cations of the poet. Indeed, when we think of the arduous 
nature of the task, of the extreme difficulty of breathing poetic 
life into the dead bones of history, so that these bones may once 
more arise and stand before us like living men, of bringing back 
in distinct outline and so as to arouse stirring interest, or at least 


| studious regard, the events of far-past centuries, the wonder is 


less that many historical dramatists should fail, than that any 


should achieve eminent distinction. 

The dramas before us, published, curiously enough, within a week 
or two of each other, demand public attention as attempts to win 
success in the highest branch of the poetic art. The subject is 


Jacques to his only son Georges ; both pupils of Florence at the little | undoubtedly a noble one, for Hannibal was beyond question the 


village school. It goes with them to the graves of kinsfolk, where | 


greatest General of antiquity, and the history that he made, 
although, unfortunately for Hannibal’s fame, recorded by his 
enemies, contains much that kindles the imagination and gives 
scope for the invention of the dramatist. Indeed, the action is so 
varied, and spreads over so wide a period, that the poet may 
well find it hard to concentrate the interest sufficiently for the 
purposes of his art. 

Mr. Nichol has endeavoured in a measure to overcome this 
difficulty by forming his drama into a kind of chronicle, and by 
bridging over as best he may some gaps of time which interfere with 
the action. In the Prologue, which occupies twenty-eight pages, the 
scene is laid in Carthage at the close of the first Punic war, when 
the Carthaginians have sued for peace and surrendered Sicily. 
Hamilcar, however, is unconquered in spirit and planning a re- 
newed attack ou Italy through Spain, leads his son Hannibal, a 
boy of nine years, to the altar of Baal Ammon, and makes him 
swear to devote his life to war with Rome. Eighteen years are 
supposed to elapse, and the first Act opens in Punic Spain, of which 
territory Hasdrubal, Hamilcar’s son-in-law, is governor. Hanni- 
but his love for Imilce does not slacken 
‘* He will not leave 


ig now a married man, 
his resolution as the sworn enemy of Rome. 


me,” she exclaims,— 


Ty \ . ] 
Wheresoe’er he go, 
No ivy clings so close as I, no ors 
Is so imbedded in the hills as I 


Within his heart,’ 

a belief which proves to be an illusion; and when Hasdrubal is 
assassinated, and the army have elected Hannibal as their General- 
in-Chief, he attacks and captures Saguntum, and passes over the 
Iberus. In the second Act Hannibal crosses the Alps, defeats 
Flaminius at Thrasymene, cevastates Italy, and destroys eight 
legions at Canne. In Act iii. we see the influence of the 
party opposed to Hannibal exerted at Carthage, from whence the 
action passes to Capua, which opens her gates to the Cartha- 
ginians, is besieged by the Romans, and relieved by Hannibal 
who while in that luxurious city is bewitched by the charms of a 
Roman lady of great spirit aud strong passions :— 


* She makes a golden tumult in the house, 


Like morning on the hills; but vex or cross 
Her fancies, and the Re man blood leaps up 
in chetante petular F 


At the close of this Act, which abounds with stirring incident, 
Hannibal enters the town in triumph. ‘The chief events of Act 
iv. are the surrender of Capua, which affords scope for some of 
the finest workmanship of the dramatist, and the betrayal of 
Act v. is full stirring movement. In it is depicted the 


* Hannibal: a Historical Drama. By John Nichol, B.A., Oxon., 
of Eng slish Language and Literature in the U niversity of Glasgow. 
James Maclehose. London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 

Hannibal in Italy: an Histor ical Drama. By William Forsyth, QC., 
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defeat of Marcellus by Hannibal, the appearance in Italy of | 


Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s brother, with his defeat on the Metaurus ; 
and at the close the great Carthaginian, his fierce hate salen | 
Rome increased by the sight of his brother’s head sent to him 
by Nero, swears anew ‘‘to live and die the enemy of Rome.” 

We have given in very brief manner the argument of the poem, 


! 


which has been for the most part worked out by the author with | 


masterly skill, and with a steady force in which we mark no| 


traces of diminution from the first page to the last. We should | 


hesitate indeed for many reasons in calling Mr. Nichol’s Hannibal 
the work of a great poet,—one of these being that the drama will 
be of far more interest to the students of the period than to the 


explain the first, is that the poem conveys the impression of 
having been composed with the help of large knowledge and 


thoughtful study, rather than as being produced by the fertilising | 
inspiration of the poet. Fine taste and delicate discrimination and | 


the energetic force of arichly cultivated mind are visible through- 
out the drama; there is no sign of feebleness, and the characters, 
whether fully drawn or but slightly sketched, do to a certain 
extent live and move as they pass before us. But in spite of these 


great merits, the drama must, we think, be regarded rather as a | 
splendid study, an admirable piece of art, than as a grand | 
poetical creation. This, we believe, will be the conviction forced | 


upon most readers of a poem which interests without exciting, 
and which contains none of that profound knowledge of the heart 
and of the springs of human action which is displayed by the great 
mastersofthedrama. Such a poem must, of course, be judged of as 
a whole, not from isolated passages, and we cannot do justice to 
Mr. Nichol’s elaborate handling of his theme by brief quotation, 
yet it may not be amiss to give two or three examples of the preg- 
nant thoughts, vigorously and tersely expressed, which are fre- 
quently to be met with in the poem :— 


“ At the start 
The racer shows his notion of himself, 
But the world crowns him as he gains the goal,— 
Impatient temper often mars fair wit.” 
* A nation’s heart 
Ts like an instrument with silent strings, 
Until some master sweeps them into sound. 
3ut noble deeds, or words that set their tune, 
Grow fruits as suns in summer grow the grain.” 
“Tt is the curse of life, self-caused and sprung 
Of recklessness, insatiate of success, 
Of restlessness, impatient of repose, 
Of thanklessness, ungracious to the gods,— 
That, giving chase to rainbows like a child, 
And making life’s true goal into a means, 
We cannot breathe the fragrance of the air; 
But leap beyond our bounds, and run to meet 
The Death that lingers.” 


‘Of men who rise above the common herd 
Of goat and sheep, that butt and breed and die, 
The most are clipped in pieces by themselves ; 
Frittered in flickering fancies ; half inclined 
To fleet delights and then, with brief resolves 
Taking up languid duties; mingling arts 
Irreconcilable, or balancing 
Prudence and valour, and their like’s esteem, 
Which is a weakness added to their own; 
And so they dance like puppets jerked awry. 
Who sets —— one way and pulls one string, 
His Will, become a Fate, « pamnape ‘ls the world, 
And while the rest stand gazing, he commands.” 
For mere ornament the writer cares nothing, and the few lines 
devoted to the description of nature are not particularly happy. 
Nor, again, do we think that the poet is very successful as a 
lyrist, but his chief ability is displayed, as it should be, in the 
description of character, and in the skilful way in which he has 
applied his historical knowledge. We know little of Hannibal 
excepting as a great general, but Mr. Nichol’s conception of the 
man is distinct enough to lay hold of the reader, and many of the 
subordinate personages, most of whom have a name in history, are 
sharply and accurately defined. Next to Hannibal himself, his 
Roman mistress, Fulvia, is the most vividly portrayed character, 
and as a specimen of the dramatist’s style of composition, the 
following passage may be worth quoting. By Hannibal’s permis- 
sion, Marcia, Fulvia’s sister, enters Capua, and entreats her to 
return home. Have some regard, she says, if not for filial piety, 
yet ‘for dues of honour for good name and fame” :— 
“ Fulvia.—What say’et thou to Aspasia’s fame, or hers 

Who set tall Troy ablaze? Is Sappho’s verse 

Less fervid that the fever in her veins 

3urnt till the Agean quenched it? What of all 

The star- a loves of Jove? Their names are wide, 

And like to last with yours who cor me and go, 

Blameless as sh 1a dows, and as faint of hue! 

Whoe’er, by choice or mastery, is linked 


ri 
With mighty deeds or men out-braves your date, 
Your ‘dues of honour ’—chains of custom woven 
By jealousy of joy, to bind and br 
The springs of nature—shall no 
Because I will not grovel at the 
Of goddess guardians of an icy rule, 
The creatures of their suppliants, » Tais 1 on thrones, 
And fed with incense of thei 1 est 
But claim my equal rights, y 
Whose honour is my passions 
Nor paltry Otalicius’ vassalage., 
While prouder than all Roman 8 I stand, 
The mistress of the monarch of the world.” 



















There is an elevation of passion in Fulvia which prevents our 


: 2 a | despising her as a mere light-o’-love, and her death in 
reader of general intelligence and culture; another, which may | : g Roman 


eyes would have redeemed the fault of her life. When Capua is 
taken and her father rushes in, she drinks a poisoned draught :— 


} 


“ Fulvius.—I swore that I would wrench th 
And tear thee back. 

Fulvia.—Then wert thou most forsworn ! 
I have escaped thee. I am save 
From all my bonds for ever. Ih url bae 
Thy idle curse; and on the ledge of life 
Trumpet my Love. Not thine, a stronger hand 
Than Rome and all ber legions severs us. 


» from his grasp, 





[Ra nning to the altar. 
Stand off, for with inviolable shield 
It fends me from my father. Hannibal! 
Forgive, remember me!” [ She dies, 
In Hannihal in Italy Mr. Forsyth, like Mr. Nichol, has corrected 
Livy by Polybius, and so anxious has he been to secure topo- 
graphical as well as historical accuracy, that he has “ visited and 
carefully explored many of the scenes and places mentioned in the 
play, especially the lake of Thrasymene and the site of ancient 
Capua (now Santa Maria), with the interesting ruins of its old 
amphitheatre.” Diligent painstaking is indeed evident through- 
out the drama, and we doubt not that Mr. Forsyth has thoroughly 
mastered his subject. Unfortunately this is all the praise that can 
be justly given to his poem, which is for the most part tame and 
feeble, and affords notable contrast to Mr. Nichol’s vigorous and 


| artistic work. Mr. Forsyth’s conception of Hannibal is faint and 


shadowy, and indeed he seems aware of this, for the hero of the 


| piece rarely appears upon the scene. The writer is more success- 


ful in picturesque description than in dramatic action, and in the 


| account of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps he has put forth all his 


strength. ‘The result is not very striking, but it is the best the 
author has done, and it is but fair that he should have the credit 
due to him for the achievement. 





MR. FOOTMAN’S LECTURE 
| Tuts little work is just another straw showing in _ direction 
the stream is setting. It strengthens our conviction that the 
National Church would do well to institute an order of Preachers, 


| whose lives should be devoted to this special work, without the 
| 
thousand distractions which so often make the clergyman’s 


study a mere office for the transaction of parochial business. We 
know all about the modern cry of the Pulpit having done its work, 
and the Press having superseded it. Perhaps of all popular cries 
it is the one which has the smallest substratum of truth. The 
Press does indeed supply the place of the Pulpit to a certain class, 


| but till the conditions of our common humanity are very materi- 


ally altered, that class will be a very limited one. For one man 
who is touched by a written truth, wid would be penetrated by 
the same communicated by a human voice. How many of the men 
who heard and understood Mr. ( Nedstone | at Greenwich ever read 
through a column of his speeches in the House? A few, doubt- 
less; and to those few, perhaps, that afternoon's listening was 4 
burden and a bore, but not many. 

The fact is, a man gifted with a lively imagination can take in 
truth, or for that matter error either, at every pore, can hold com- 
munion of spirit with a writer as easily, perhaps more easily, than 
with a speaker. But the imagination of most men is not lively, 
especially in things spiritual, and is repressed, moreover, at every 
turn by the stern necessities of daily life, where, — 


“Eac h da till brings its petty 
Our soon-choked souls to fill 
And we ie get, because we must, 
And not because we will.” 


With most people imagination is rather a half-awakened crave 
than a self-supplying power. And thousands of human beings 
long for some human exponent of their own dumb thoughts, some 
hand stretched out from the other side of the darkness wherein 
they are groping, who would never read the page which might 
meet their necessity, and would not understand that it met it if 








* Life: its Friends and Foes. By Henry Footman, B.A. London: Longman. 
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One thing doubtless has distinctly changed, and that 


they did. ; : 5° 
is the question of demand and supply in things spiritual. And 


this accounts for much of the popular discontent with the 
reaching of the day. The demand is for one thing. The 
Cay 5 vd ° . 

aay at the present moment is too often quite another. 

supp'y * ° 

Life has become very complex, doubt very subtle, faith 


crievously emasculated. Temptation often comes with a touch 
of that invisible sword which a man recognises not till he finds 
it has cut him in tw iin. The joints of his harness were not proof 
egainst that invisible foe. Then he is alone, and his next neigh- 
pour and nearest friend may neither see nor pity that loneliness, 
_he is wounded, yet in his heart he cries out for sympathy and 
help, for human help, which shall yet not come too near. And it 
is because in this strait men get shreds of divinity and dry bones 
of doctrine flung to them the pulpit, that they get 
impatient of but it is just to such as we 
have described that men like Mr. Footman are invaluable. Led 
by the in ns¢ yn that he bad within him the power to 
touch other men’s souls, he resigned the claims an active business 


from 


the whole thing; 


convicti 
eareer had upon him, and equipped himself for his special work. 
A pupil of Maurice, deeply imbued with his spirit, 
though differing from him on one or two essential questions, 


and 


he comes into the.arena of spiritual conflict, to see if there be not 
lite left in the old truths yet. And we may suggest that deeply 
as these lectures interested those who heard, they will prove no 
less valuable to those who can and will read them. 

Mr. Footman commences his lectures with an inquiry into 
the nature of that life of which Christ spoke when he said, 
“This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” After an earnest appeal 
to his hearers not to think of eternal life as something which 
belongs to a future world alone,—in the course of which he says, 
«Great harm is done by this way of looking at it. Men are led 
thereby, often unconsciously to themselves, to allow eternal things 
to get shunted to a siding, in order that there may be room enough 
upon the main line of life for an uninterrupted traflic in the 
things which are not eternal "—he enters into the question of the 
essential elements of this eternal life, and adds :— 
his new life in Jesus, tho onomies still live and are mighty. 
ins against us—the Devil ; and for us—God. There remains 
of the flesh against the higher lusting of the spirit. There re- 
main the influence of the passing age against the purer, higher influences 
There remains the struggle of the spirit of 
indifference and frivolity, and deadly coldness, with the earnest spirit 
which bofits us as fellow-workers with God. Finally, there remains a 
struggle of that lower’self which loses life in socking to find it, with that 
spirit of se ‘rifice which is our reasonable service, and should be our 
lifelong liturgy !” 

In the second lecture he deals with that great struggle, and with 
85 , 
the intricate question of the personality of the Devil; and here he 
1 ; 
meets again the thought which, far more than the doctrinal ques- 
tion, will be disturbing the minds of some of his hearers :— 
“By this 


to ask a question 





of the Divine Brotherhood. 








time I can fancy that some of you are beginning to want 
of this kind :—‘ Granting you, Mr. Preacher, the truth 

















of all this—granting you the personality of Satan, and the importance 
of allowing the light of God to open our eyes to his virulence and wile, 
and upon t Love and Wisdom of the Lord of Life and Liberty— 
granting you all this, can you point out any special tests by which we 
may recognise the workings of the foe, or do you mean merely that he 

v ze in a genoral way of our weak spiritual condition? Do 
you mean that he offers temptations, now through the flesh, now through 


the world. now thr: 


yagh fears and hopes, now through our joys and 
ividual peculiarities of inherited or habit- 





sorrows, now t 























fostered te r t, 1 through external circumstances?’ Well, I 
will tell you what I think 1. In the first place, there can be no doubt 
6 flesh contradicts the spirit, whenever the world tries 
8 I henever we are tempted to make our 

ments excuses for sin instead of goads to 

D l wh 1dds malignity to these temptations. To 


to resist the Devil—7s to turn from darkness to light, 
nto God. To yield to these temptations is to 
turn from light to darkness, from the power of 


This makes our struggle with these tempt 








ms assume 





very 1 . but vet we must not shrink from this 
But we pass to the third lecture, upon the flesh lusting against the 
Spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, ‘‘ So that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” Where he maintains this attitude :— 














_ “My friends, what a grand thing it would be if you could believe 

that in what y ull your better moments Christ is touching you! 
i ld! What a 1d it would be if you could 
rea at these twinges of conscience, these dreams of better 
things, w ne in between you and your fleshly lusts and purposes 

a I f God’s Spirit within you, the fightings for you of t 
Eternal H 8 

y l t T L 

are ! (3 : in- 
not g t t. Give not i that nature which 
Uhrist has to t logs. Cast not that pearl within, which 
He t He wants it be near His heart, in 
. gra neighbourhood Li 
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We must pass over the lecture on ‘ Earnestness and Frivolity,” and 
on ** The Church and the World,” though there are admirable sug- 
gestions in each, especially one thought in the latter, on the incli- 
nation to sterotype for oneself a standard of worldliness. We give 


the passage :— 














“L ia¢ Te y 
profess i] man 
vain } Ss t 
eartu rmuld 1 
Ht \ ) 
] t . 
him t ince the 
I t Good! t 
‘ ! So mu by these arrange- 
1 go rit? I us soe, 
Suppose he finds a « ! » or profession to 
! 1 ) ‘n b i t got nis il ig 
out of the profits of which, may bo, | h ly intends t ibseribe 
liberally to the cause of God in his town. ose that he becomes 
ivinced that this custom is a bad one, that lves acts of injus- 
tice, perhaps even, indirectly, of cruelty towards others. And yet, 
suppose further, that he feels th 


t in breaking it he should be s 
! } . am . 





imself against the public opinion of his trade or profession, in 
loss of caste and credit among those whose good opinion an 
speeches are of much greater value to him than the cold passing praise 








of some customer who might come to know that a trade custom had 
been broken in his favour, a great maxim violated. There you have 
the man face to face with his world. Now ‘igid regulations 
bout balls will they ensure him 


a 
and theatres help him? or rather, 
ictory? To enable him to this new phase of its 
ductiveness, must he not be conscious afresh of the clear shining into 
iis heart of the light of ? Must he not yield him- 
f 1 to His transforming power, that the spirit of his mind may 
yut forth the energy of its true life,—once more receive anew 
f Hoe wants to resist the bribes or the 
threats of his to get what ‘they will say’ whose 
sayings he must the oftenest listen to, to escape the tyranny of their 
How is he to do it but by taking refuge in the Perfoct Will, 
7 is Will, of his Father ?” 
This is followed by an illustration of the distinct claims of the 
world, namely, of every man, upon the man who honestly recog- 
nises himself as a member of Christ’s body; but the dominant 
thought in these lectures culminates in the sixth, on self-sacrifice 
and selfishness, in which Mr. Footman endeavours to prove that 
| self-sacrifice lies at the very root of all true life. ‘That the theory 
that selfishness is, or can be, any true bond in human society is 
false, the sacrifice and offering-up of Christ being ‘‘ really decisive 
as to the true scientific ground of all life and all society.” And 
after giving apt illustrations of this theory, or rather fact, illustra- 
tions which must strike home to any sense not utterly dulled and 
blunted, he adds the last passage we have space to quote :— 


y 
outface the world in 


ountenance 


God's e 





the pressure of the image of God ? 
own coterie, hove 
vil will. 
+} » iF 


“Take another case. I want to show you how sacrifice explains 
sacrifice,—how Christ, through sacrifice, helps you to sacrifice, and so to 
live. I call upon you, then, to give evidence yoursolf. Have you never 
sacrificed yourself? Have you never crushed some passion which 
seemed almost irresistible, and done so, not by calculating the possible 
inconvenience to which indulgence might put you afterwards, but 
because you found that to give way would be to wound or ruin a 
brother or a sister for whom Christ sacrificed Himself; and because to 
hold this passion or ambition down, to pray it down, would be to give 





that brother or that sister a heavenward impetus, a joy which would 
otherwise be broken in upon forever? And then, have you not felt 
1at a bond of union such an act created between you and him or her, 


what a sense of brotherhood and sisterhood sprang up between you? 
fsuch an experience as this, how can you maintain that 
bond of O Lord! so let the mystery 

' ” 


and of Thy sacrifice unlock for us the mystery of lif 





iness is the men ? 





HOME, SWEET HOME.* 
Mrs. Rippeti has more versatility than we care to find; we 
would rather, at the risk of some repetition, have studied again 
the pictures of passion and tenderness and solitary grief, which— 
though we have forgotten the story—we recall as the characteris- 
tics of the first fruits of Mrs. Riddell’s genius, George Geith. 
Ilere we have no grief and no passion—except the child’s agony 
at the death of her first and almost only friend—and worse than 
that, we have no love either, and a novel without a love-story is as 
sad an affair as a concert without harmony ; let melody be ever so 
sweet, it soon becomes monotonous. Probably it may be news to 
Mrs. Riddell that there is no love in this story, but we will appeal 
to her own candour whether three remarks from the hero to the 
heroine which betray no love whatever, and only to experienced 
novel-readers like that ‘* shadow before ” 
which suggests the ‘‘coming event,” and one revelation of 
feeling from the heroine for the hero not thirty pages from 
the end of the thirl volume, can constitute a love-story, 
or—if she do not pretend that this is a love-story—satisfy the 
But we have made our 
protest, and now we must take the book asit stands. It is a lively 
account of a not very lively subject, the early years of an orphan 


ourselves even 


exigencies of any novel whatever? 


Mrs. J. H. Riddell. London: Tinsley Brothers 
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half of the autobiography—for it is apportioned with mathema- 
tical accuracy—is much the pleasanter, though the more common- 
place. It is a variety of the oft-repeated story of the ugly 
duckling, rejected by its companions for its difference from them- 
selves and the suspicion of its superiority, and loved and tended 
alone by the old duck; but even the old duck cannot at all 
understand the longings and aspirations of the imaginative child, 
and regards the desire for society with sorrow, and for the exer- 
cise of a beautiful voice with serious disapproval. 
shy girl is nicely told, and the description of her cottage home, 
with the old grandmother, on the banks of the brawling little 


. 








mountain stream—why give it such ahorrible name as the Love?— 
is very pretty. It isin the middle of this brawling stream that 
our heroine’s public life may be said to begin, for she is listened 
to, as she sings ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” with all the power an 1 ex- 








pression imparted by the belief that she is alone, by a denizen of 
the great house, a wilful young relative of the old-maid owners. 


This lively hoyden first commands an encore, but that failing, | 


proceeds to a cross-examination as the next most amusing thing :— 








“¢What is your father?’/—‘I have not a father.—‘ What was he 
when you had one ?’—* He painted tures.’—‘ What sort of pictures ?’— 
*Like that;’ and I } 1 the trees and tl 
rippling river.—‘ Oh, landscapes. W xr ?’°— Daughter 
of old Farmer Motfield. T Miss t his land when he 
died,’—‘Is your mother living? Why, nt on, as [ shook 
my head ki rfect obituary. It is like walking through 








‘Sacred to the memory” at every step. If 
1 is dead, who takes charge of you in that 
1 She was mimicking me again; 
now. There was something in the 
piece of rock and talking on equal 


yhich filled me with so terrible 





small w 
but I did not 
mere fact of si 
terms witl 








an astonishment, t no rs ssemed to fade away from view.— 
live witl Imothe1 ‘od.—‘ And who taught you to 
sing ?’— 1 I cannot —‘Cannot sing!’ repeated Miss 





isten to that. IfI could sing like that, little 


Cleeves. 




















git I don’t know, indeed, what I would not 
do; s folded : * bosom, looked 
solemnly 1ass le this ¢ While she stood 
there a l pr y "eSS nd g eral 
appearance, fiss Cleeve . ‘do you thin 
you ought to stay talkin If t ‘ifforde knew of 
it, they might not bo pleased.’—*Why not, child ?? She asked this 
moodily, from under the shelt f her sun-bonnet.—* Because—be 5 
—and the words almost stifled me, though I was determined to say 
them—' I am a lady li a 3 ) she turned and | me 
took myr sure from head t yt, I n foot to | l back 1 
‘Little girl,’ she said, ‘though you can sing as I never thought ac 
of your age could, you have a great deal to learn. Genius has made 
you a Ind Do you understand ? >IT answered; albeit dimly 
think I comprehended what that remarkable young person meant 
¢ Genius has it k went on, ‘I shall come and see 
Good-bye; we n't you shake nds ?’” 


The news that Annie has met Miss Elizabeth produces quite a 


sensation at the cottage. ‘‘ Here was news with a vengeance ; 


here was fool for reflection and comment; here was ‘ startling 
intelligence’ inserted in our domestic newspaper ; 
The quiet of the home was invaded, and the mingled peace and 
dullness, so pathetically and 
scared away for ever ; not often again would Pilgrim's Progress and 
the little goody-books be wanted to cheer or weary the Sunday 


and all by me.” 


sometimes humorously described, 





afternoons :— 








I -T bed y In Wl 1, on 
t } j j uction , 
, 
I he Vi t ol e ¢ t i t 
- lf s r pa tas ] t indeed 
t oft enterin r ’s estat I 
' 
l t l Int cs there 
S Y rea t y r 7 rs] ) 
t M > mamma i I int i to wal 
across to or Edg nd ; v 1 little 
daughter et ( a } non W 
impending. There w te deceitfulness in t hooks w 
filled me with a profound de It was like never having any j 
that had not a l or a pow: lurking amid the sweetness,” 


But with all its dullness, those early years are deeply regretted, 
and one of many pretty and tender passages records her memory of 
them :— 

“My short youth is a wonderful } 











Counted by years, I know it \ brief indeed 10 
that time of sweet 1 se, of d ny idl 1 
lengthens f t least s of 
life, when lif gins l ive 
and to hold. The days f: Christmas to ( 

clasp in my hand. Sprin but a whiff of 

under my nostrils, and then fading away to make room for 

summer. it are they to me? In comparison t 

of my child} they see ut an ntary blaze of 

are the fri the gorgeous tints with whic! 

each le db as, alas! 1en we have sat at 

month after month and year after year, one cannot b 

that keen enjoyment which gave such a relish to existence 


girl, and the training and bringing-out of a débutante. The first | 
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world was young, when others took all e: nd trouble and anxiety 
on their shoulders, and worldly r unkuown to the little 


ones as worldly hopes.” 
Annie is sent for to the great house, and offered an education, for 
the grandmother, though broken-hearted at the thought of the 
parting, and half-disapproving of more education for a farmer's 
grand-daughter, had left the decision to the child. She accepts, 
and speeds down to the cottage in an ecstasy to tell the news ; the 
old woman is asleep in the evening light: — 

he sat in her accustomed easy chair, her head resting against the 
back, her face turned 


“eg 





atly toward L wonder how it 
happened that t 10 expression of it s ould have struck me then, as it 
had never struck me before fe I shall not be able 
exactly to define what I thought ar moment, while I 
stood looking at the re, at the thin hand 
which hung over one arm smoothly braided 
under her widow’s cap. I could see plainly that she had been erying, 
There were tho traces of tears on her even in her 

] ver of the eyelids and a tremor at the 


t bear to look at.” 








worn sal face, at the lone 





eks, ihere came 





yp now and then a little q 
corners of her mouth that I could n 
And she flies back to the great house, to reject as impulsively as she 
had accepted the offer. But here, we think, the story fails, 
These great ladies are made too selfish, too cruel, too unladylike, 


because their purpose is thwarted. And we find the same defect in 


| the description of all the child’s relatives, except only that of the 


grandmother and the good uncle Isaac; because her father was 
somewhat higher in the social scale than themselves, and the 
child has a tiny fortune, and the grandmother loves her, 
she becomes the object of unnatural hate and cruelty. 
Respectable English mothers, especially such as have married the 
good sons of good parents, are tender and kind to an orphan child, 
even if there is an under-current of jealousy of her greater refine- 
ment and superior advantages, and they do not usually rob their 
mother-in-law and their little orphan niece-in-law whenever they 
visit them or are visited by them; altogether, the account of their 
thievish propensities and their cruelty is quite inconsistent with the 
statement that ‘* they walked uprightly and respectably in the eye 
of the world.” They are appeased, however, when the good 
grandmother dies, and does not leave her money to the child. 
Uncle Isaac comes to the funeral, and raises a storm of grief in the 
little orphan by confessing that he had expected this sudden death ; 
why had she not been told ?— 
ad been expecting this daily for a year,’ he said at last, 
lowly and gently, ‘it would not have seemed one bit the less 
Yon were too young, Nannie, to have borne such knowledge, 
peoplo are forced to do, patiently, Life would have stood 
still for you in tho expectation of deat linary duties would have 
been cast aside; the laughter my mother loved to hear would have 
echoed no longer ; the step she liked to watch, so light and quick, would 
talk would have had 
of a year of happiness, 
» months clouded by the 
f being averted by y 








as we older 





ave grown slow and thoughtful; your 





a coustraint upon it; ¢ 
you wonld now be 
i ouble which was incapable 








ation of at 





*any other human being. 
At this time comes also her old friend the German singing master, 
and as it is time that we turned to the second division of the tale, 
we will introduce him when he first meets her again at her grand- 


mother’s grave :— 











e 
\ ned to m 
w 
nothing, you sleep little, that is worse; you 
back your dead to life, that i M 
tell thee it was good for you to love y¢ I 
I tell thee now it is good for y t Ly 5 
if tuatt l o silent cou r e i 
ing b iV grave 185 no t ) 
‘Ri 1 your p ty | s { l l 
I riam of one 10s8e ¢ nd t 
\ | ‘Yo H shed V t 
I there a no t » . ud y 
andatime rej 1 2W \ 
) se th o man l 1 t 
Come ;’ he drew my hand it 1b ari 





together to Dr. Packman’s house.” 

It is peculiarly to Mrs. [iddell’s credit that she has, on the 
whole, picked out a kindly, harmless epecimen of the German race, 
for she makes no secret of her strong antipathy to that nation. In 
speaking of its greatness in diplomacy, she goes so far as to say, 
‘* Perhaps it is one cause of their supremacy at the present 
moment. Heaven grant it may be a very proximate cause of their 
downfall hereafter.” And at another place, in speaking of the 
German love of ease and comfort, and such surroundings of beauty 


as minister to these, she says :— 
i h makes 





roses and lilies’ business wl 


ntact with Germans so bitter 








“ Without doubt it is tl 
»se@ who have been thrown much it 
t » of the Fatherland who honour our 


ainst and so suspicious of those of tl 
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santry with their presence. Whi 


pner covers 


na man finds that all this charm of 
sometl not in the least charming in its 
.. when he discovers that underneath the velvet glove lurks the 
: : that subservient to all other human interests lies the 
rcrandizement, it becomes very difficult to tolerate figures 
f ‘Your money or your life’ may not 
it possesses at least the advantage of 









ing which is 









ses of sentiment. 





‘isely the same result has been com- 
ly-turned sentence, or series of sentences, the 
procedure only aggravates the rage of the victim.” 


Bat for us such interest as the story possesses—and it is very slight 
_is over, and its special ability commences when Annie enters 
Herr Droigel’s family. Without doubt he is the character of the 
pook ; his good-nature, his sentiment—of which we have numerous 
and most inimitable illustrations -his dirtiness, his masterly and 
yet admirably masked rule, and his indolent, but insatiable selfish- 
ness, form together a most able, often a most amusing, though 
often, also, a most unpleasant picture ; and those of his wife and 
Jaughter are no less able, though the subjects of them are in- 
finitely more insignificant. But the début of a singer—her anxiety, 
her triumph, have been described so often, that we are no longer 
held breathless by it, and the only sentiment excited in our minds 
py thissection of the book—except admiration of the ability and 
humour displayed in the pictures of these Germans—is wonder 
whence authoresses who have never been singers themselves draw 
their boundless stores of knowledge of the ways, and habits, and 
thoughts, and feelings, and jealousies of these unhappy artistes in 
the green-room or on their provincial tours. 


TALES OF THE TEUTONIC LANDS.* 
Tue collection of stories now offered to us by Messrs. Cox and 
Jones is the promised sequel to the ‘* Popular Romances of the 
Middle Ages” edited by them a year before. Those who took 
pleasure in the former tales will find here set forth with no less 
skill legends which were dear to the fathers of ourselves and our 
kindred peoples in old days, and to which we are now turning 
again after long neglect ; the Icelandic saga of the Volsungs, and 
the later German form of the same history in the Nibelung lay ; 
the prowess of Sigurd and Siegfried, the love and the vengeance 
of Gudrun and Kriemhild; the might of Grettir the strong man 
of Iceland, and the high-minded friendship and undeserved fates 
of Gunnar and Njal. ‘The contents of this book have for the 
most part, indeed, been already brought within the reach of 
Englishmen by the help of Mr. Dasent, Mr. Magniisson, and Mr. 
Morris. But they had not yet been put together in such a 
moderate compass as to catch readers whom, for want of leisure or 
special aptitude, the more complete and elaborate versions may at 
first fail to attract. The Volsunga Saga and Grettis Saga of 
Magnusson and Morris would together make a book considerably 
And though the real 


larger than the whole of this collection. 
devotees of ancient song and story will always prefer to go to a 
whole and unabridged rendering, there is quite reason enough to 
justify a more compendious treatment, which will in no way 


interfere with fuller knowledge, and may indeed lead to 
its being sought. We presume, of course, that Mr. Jones 


l 


has worked on the common originals, independently of the pre- 
decessors we have mentioned. Considering how very recently 
their editions have been produced, and how much coincidence was 
unavoidable in going over the same ground, it would perhaps have 
been as well to guard against any misapprehension by some explicit 
statement on thishead. Mr. Cox quotes one or two passages from 
Mr. Morris’s Viilsunga Saga in the preface, taking it for granted, 
Wwe suppose, that the reader will know whence he is quoting. But 
we cannot help regretting that a writer who takes so much interest 
in the work of making Aryan mythology better known has missed 
the opportunity thus given him of offering some tribute of sym- 
pathy and recognition to what Mr. Morris and his colleague have 
ione in this behalf. 

As to the Nibelungenlied, however, we do not know that any 
Ilere much greater condensa- 





accessible English version exists. 
tion naturally had to be effected than in any other part of the 
book 


down events which fill whole cantos in the German lay into a few 


Mr. Jones has accordingly suppressed episodes and cut 


lines; yet when he deals with the important incidents, he 
contrives to give them fully enough to preserve the interest, 
and to follow the language of the old singer pretty closely. In 
the passages where we do find arbitrary variations, we confess 
that we do not much like them. It may have been thought that 
the simplicity of the ballad style would seem meagre in this 
abridged form, and that some extra colouring was required; but 
we would rather have seen the original more nearly adhered to, 
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| even at the cost, if need were, of substituting a series of extracts 


for a continuous narration. The central event of Siegfried’s death 
certainly suffers by the compression of its telling. His dying 
words are reduced to a few lines, in which he is made, without 
warrant of the German text, to curse his murderers and their off- 
What he does say in the song has a pathetic grandeur 


spring. 
A rough rose version of 


which is frittered away in abridgment. 
a few stanzas may partially show the true character of the scene :— 


vd rfried] is shame brought on all flesh that 


‘By this 





shall hencefo » born of woman. Ye have wrought your vengeance 
on my body with all too grievous harm: in scorn must ye live apart 
from all good warriors.’ ..... Likewise the King of the Burgundians 















bemoaned his death: then spake the deadly wounded man: +‘ There is 
no cause for him to wail over harm who has himself brought it about. 
Him men may well blame sorely ; better had it been left alone.’ Then 
spake the stern Hagen: ‘I know not for what ye mourn: vi ere 
an end t | that misliked us; now be there few of them that dare 
withstand us: I count it well that I have this day rid us of this mighty 
man,.’” 

The unmoved exultation of Hagen over the crime, in con- 


trast to the remorse of the others, is also left out as Mr. Jones 
tells it. Before we leave Siegfried, we must point to one touch 
which goes to confirm Mr. Cox’s remark that the framework of 
all these legends is too repugnant to Aryan morality to have 
originated in history, or even anything intended for human 
history. Immediately after telling how Hagen, whom Siegfried 
still thought his sure friend, gave him the treacherous death- 
stroke in the one place where he could be wounded, as Hagen 
had by guile learnt from Kriemhild, the singer says :— 

“ Nay, such 

We are inclined to wish that the editors had seen their way to 
omitting one or two of the minor stories, so as to make room for 
a more developed treatment of the Nibelungenlied. The legend of 
Walter of Aquitaine, for instance, is very well told by Mr. Cox, but 
(in his own phrase) it is only the older epic watered down. The 
student of comparative mythology may find it interesting enough 
to watch the process, but the result is a decidedly inferior story, 
which should claim a place only on the terms of leaving ample 
way for its elders and betters. 

Probably the Icelandic tales which occupy the latter part of this 
They give a lively picture of a 





deeds of shame are done by no warrior at this day.” 


volume will be the most popular, 
state of society wonderfuily unlike that which we now live in, and 
yet containing the germs of it. We find a very rude code of 
morals, but we also find that as far as it goes it is respected 


and enforced. The reverence for even-handed justice, and 
the sense of the equality of all men before the law, to 
which the Teutonic races owe so much of their success in the 


world, appear as already well developed. ‘The iaw is made by the 


I 
whole people assembled, as it is made to this day in some of the 
Swiss Cantons; but the Althing, which makes the law, also admin- 
isters it, the legislative and judicial functions being still unsepa- 
rated. Notwithstanding the popular constitution of the Court, 
there is a plentiful growth of precedents and legal subtleties. Thus 
when the suit was brought for the murder of Njal, the defendant’s 
counsel first challenged the neighbours who were summoned on 
, and then got the judgment set aside on the ground 


it 





g 
of the suit having been brought in the wrong Court :— 

And suits b ) f t B I ught 

‘ i ib law Ilo ‘ iat these 

rt ind. Yet still new su vent 7 ! n from 

t 1 diff ssues, until it e« » t ¢ 3. the great 

vron Burning had lon 1 t i ! lispute, 

and t juibble that was wrangled r at the Althing was 

whet l t iawy 4, Mord Di lf, was guilty of « ntempt of 


It is true that in this case the parties lost patience, and there 
was a free fight at the Althing. ‘The moral is that simplicity and 


speed of procedure, and the preference of substantial justice to 

formalities, are the virtues not of primitive, but of modern law. 

Mr. Cox does not attempt to apply any of his mythological 
I PP) ; t 


chemistry to the story of Burnt Njal. Indeed, he has chosen it 
by way of an example to show where comparative mythology is 
We cannot agree, however, in the broad dis- 


willing to 
een the Grettis Saga and the other Icelandic 


stop. 
tinction he makes betw 
He says it ‘‘has few or no distinctive features, and can 
scarcely be regarded as in any sense incidents in 
Icelandic life.” No doubt many of the particular incidents must 
be unhistorical, and there may well be considerable mythical 
elements in the we have it; even in Durnt 
Vjal the quarrel between the wives of Njal Gunnar 
may not be free from reminiscences of Brynhild and Kriemhild 


tales. 


a record of 








nay, 


story as 


and 


But the story of Grettir is certainly as full of true local 
colour and character as any of the others; and if we cannot 
tell how far it is a record of any individual events which actually 
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happened, it is anyhow a most valuable record of the kind of | Swedish. 


events which constantly happened in Iceland. 
Cox would not deny that the /liad or the Odyssey is, in som 


sense, a record of incidents in Greek life ; and in the Grettis Saga | °™8"y Metres, The Fri 


we find exactly the same kind of consistency and fidelity in th 


representation of society and manners ; so much so, that we think 


the mythological interest of the tale quite subordinate. 


The exceptions we have taken to sundry details must not be 


taken as detracting from our general estimate of the value o 


Messrs. Cox and Jones's work, which deserves the commendation | 4, 
and encouragement of all who wish the romances of our fathers 
preserved as an antidote to the prosaic tendencies of this present | to the East, and return 


world. 
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*-hange for the worse in the drama 





the only change being that the plays 


f Charles IL.’s time are somewhat 


more stupid ; and that while five of the seven d 


had free licence on the stage, blasphemy and profane swearing were 





now enfranchised to fill up the seven,” —this is Mr. Kingsley’s conte: 


If he does not make ou 3 case entirely, he makes it out sufficiently 
for his purpose, which is t that the Puritans were rig 
that modern thought ha ‘come round to their side, espe- 





than the manly, outspoken vehemence with which the writer denounces 
the detestable impurity of the Court party of those days, and t l] 
folly of those who in those days, le really hating the impurity, yet re- 
peat the slanders and lampoons with which those who denou r 


assailed. We ouly 1 
this home. The sec 
Raleigh and his Time ;” the thir 





essays is n “Slt 
“Mr. Froude’s History 


of England.” Both of course are worth reading, but a good deal has 





turned up on botl 


Mr. Kingsley wrote. About Sir W. 
Raleigh we have all that tl 


1e latest biographer of Bacon has discovered, 
while as to Mr. Froude and Henry VIIL, we have not by any means got 
to the end of that controversy. 


Margaret. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler, (Strahan and Co.)--A readable 





story, not without some power. The elements of which it is composed 
are very slight, and it is to our mind too didactic, but this may possibly 


} 


commend it to some readers. The sketch of Picken 
natured, but 1: 


‘oarse- 





ess contrives that even lv 





caricature. T 





n 
Pickering repels us most, we shall be reminded of the words she else- 


from skin diseases more than from any 





where quotes, that “men sl 
other, and they are amongst the hardest to cure. Just as the skin 
diseases of the soul linger long after the heart itself is cured.” Ellen 
Williams, the rector’s daughter, so guileless and well-meaning, yet so 
rigid and prosaic, that her very best thoughts blunder through the 


utter absence of tk native faculty, is also extremely well 
sketched. The tak 


and has had, in common w 


nt from the pages of the Sunday Magazine, 





uny of its compeers, to conform to the 





exigencies of that worthy periodical. 

Tegne r’s Frithiof Saqa, Ti inslat d f om the Swedish by Captain 
H. Spalding. (Murray.)—Som 
poem would have been acceptable to most readers. Nor would a more 
copious apparatus of notes have been out of place. What we have in 
this volume are very slender indeed, and not always satisfactory. When 
we are told, for instance, of the sword Angurvadel that,— 

* The blade was engraven 
in the North, but well comprehended 


With letters myst 
> Sun home, till the gods bro hither,” 


Towards 





the not nembered that the Go 


> races came 





This is true enough, and doubtless the allu- 


sion is to the Aryan origin of the Scandinavian race, but an opportunity 





has been neglected of giving some very interestin iformation about 


1 
} 4 alicm + + lu , 
the OUOrientalisms introduced at a1 





navian 1 








East, as they made it over } known 
1a difficult 


1 of a quite unusual literary skill to under- 


world. The translation is not even in merit. It was indee 


task for anyone not 





take. ch of the ur sections of the original is written in a 


measure of its own, tain Spalding conscientiously imitates his 


model, except, indee 1¢ instance, where he very properly avoids 





the unremunerative the alliterations of the 





We presume Mr. the effect that Captain Spal ling has been able to produce 


Says is a very elo juent Her sleader form t 





» of the Courts of Charles I. and of Sent d 
common notion On the 
1 luced from France, after 
laving come in at all, is not founded on fact, 


adly sins had always 





But some of these measure 





. aioe. 
'e exceedingly difficult, and 


is not satis. 
ng the more 
hero of which 
sal of Kine B 1é, and the 


daughter. Belé die 


e is handli 





e | factory. He is certainly most successful when h 





of Saga is a love-st ry, the 





is Frithiof, son of Thorsten Vi n, the vas 
e 1 





heroine, Ingeborg, King B gs and 
, Ingeborg, King and leaves his 

° P — ‘ ‘ a fs 
kingdom to his two sons, “ dark-visaged Helge” and +] 





g and the gay, light. 
hearted Halfdan. Helge will not hear of giving his sister to Frithie 
ee to Frithiof, 
and the young hero becomes an outlaw. He profanes the Temple of 

e Temple 9 

f Balder by seeking there an interview wit He vis; 
laity ceil } > a 

igantyr, a revolted ¢ B 





Isles, and on 


is re ~» fires 1e ° 
his return fir th goes an exile 





gebdborg t W i the aged King 
‘en >: he iaa . } vithstan } 
Ring. Rit he 1 \ } Mav, Dut witustands the tempta- 
tion, and is rewarded by the old man’s s); ly departure to the halls of 


Odin, and by the hand of the fair Ingeborg. We juote a spec 


f 
The Farewell,” when I igeborg refuses t ) fly with her loyer:— 


imen from 








canto Vy iii., “s 
















= a is By C Pe “ What were a woman i 1e TF inder 


The ties with which 


Is she not like the } 
Which rises with tt 
The sharp keel passes « 
Careless, may be, how so 
Such, then, is wo 
Holds firm its ro 
It has its beautie 
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Black wood.)—Fortunate people, w “an lulge in the luxury of 

lass, can hl learn ml a most exp l tea r all that they need 
to know The aut tells us that “ | t s] y in view the 
requirements of inexperienced amateurs v sh to superintend tl 
own fruit housas, and of young gardeners » study of 





profession.” The Pine- Appl 


n, the Strawberry, the Cucumber, are discussed in sepa 





1 Nectarine, the 
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Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily dig 


| Warehousemen, and by 


AERATED 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, 


3eware of imitations eminent Chemists, succeeded in ; 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


mad druggies JouN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
le TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth TR < GRANT 





4 7 . ‘ 
TILLIAM SS. BURTON, 
sted Genera rnishing lronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
‘. = . . alled Stock, with Lists of Prices ? an. he 3 
6d by all Chemists and Italian poi Show — ane ac ay he <— A 
the Manufacturers, 1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5. &6 Perry's Place; 
3 New Bond Street, London, W. | and i Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver 
ae dane . | ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
WATERS. | Kingdom by railway.is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 

will always undertake delivery at @ small fixed rate, 








lapted for the most delicate 











£ AZE oy Y and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, CONDENS Ts.—E. LAZENBY 

r » celebrated Receipts, 
Sauces, and Condi- 
tinguished by their 
IN the public against 
ire put upand labelled 
vith a view to mis- 
st, Cavendish Square 
~ortanan Square), and 15 


Lemonade, Lithia; and for ome 













LLIS and Son, Rathin, North | eng Manu 


s:—W. Bust and Sons, Hen- | ments so long aud fav 
‘ g and f 





ae: parse | See seearor pit aratio 
IPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | in close imitation of 
ores the human hair to its pris- | lead the public.—92 
JOHN GOSNELL | (late 6 Edwards 
Trinity Street, Loudor 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
The ad: ni rers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
observe that each Bottle, pre- 
IBY and SON, bears the Label 
signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





ith the aid of one of the most 
arfecting this won- 


V 








at a lower price. 






ticularly requ 
pared by E. L AZ 


used 60 many year 








SOA P.— 


. pearl-like whiteness, protects 4 











MID) 3 4 
‘I ten gh = d | the enamel from dee: ay, and imparts a pleasing frag- The celebrated ** UNITED SER vi ‘E” TABLED 
in every Boragpdare? ‘ Its 1 s bg | rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. is famed for ghiful fragr wud beneficial effect 

P wers aI > tl _ int th To be ha >] “f 1d Chemists. andat 0 the skin. Manufacture 
ner ror ver lildren the | be rel Pass¢ vet. Londc : . é FIELD. Pate , f-ftting Candles 
te; id. Sold and boxes by fee Angel Pass Street, London, J. & J. i [ELD, Patentees Self-fitting undies. 
' al —— ' Sold by Chemists, O il Warehousemen, and 





DEATH of 
) ESPE C PFUL 








r to \_ LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of } SAT COMPANY 
t? | hat ert ‘at ‘ t 






BARON LIEBIG. vlaaiag 
lh { is given by 


*.* Useno other, See name each tablet. 





R aE UM: \TISM.—The 
t or Rt a sm is 
. few days by t cele- 


OUT and REEU MATIC 





Professor 





‘ and by 
. —— ab ae 2 ement 
n fr, who has restraint < l or ¢ re me ‘ 
ée Analysis of l are Ceriaiu to prevent the disease 
ence the 
npeny's i vend at Is 14d and 2s 9d 





utely unaltered, per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 








ree 
ad >. 
ily 
La 1 
night al tm 4 a solu ss ad} s 
solving five or six ounces of the salt ir g i 
uter. Sold by chemists and dri I I f 
ir tations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.( Stan LATA 


FIELD’ LD's 


pip. AN’S SEA SALT. —W! hen 
purchasing this Jebrat + article ur- 
self of its verity wb y se 
our well kn 
bad rds, 








PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 
SOLD EVEKYWHERE. 





= is, 
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M 


THE 
WATER & GAS WORKS COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


HUTA 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 


ARE PREPAI TO I IVE APPLICATIONS FOR AN 
Issue of 12.5 17 Cent. Preferred Shares £20 each, wit 
Further I *. Profits. as hereinaft allananidl ie. call Gia 


BEYROUT WATERWORKS COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 

















Interest 4 » vears for construction and one year beyond, 
- at th 71 I in, from the dates of payment of each instal- 
ment, is Z t rand For 1 Wa'‘er and Gas Works Company, 
Limited, a I ible hal‘-yearly at their Otfices, Bartholomew House, E.( 
‘ r share payable on ati £3 ditto on allotment, 
1873, £5 ditto on 20th er, 1873, £5 ditto on 20th 
instalments in one payment on allotment 
DIRECTORS. 
Ww. P. Andrew, Esq., ¢ rman of the Scinde, Purjaub, and Delhi Railway. 
Cc I Direct f the Grand Junction and of the Southwark and 
J 


Vaux Wa ( 3. 





Edward Ea I ) Eastons and Arderson, Lessees of the South 
Essex Vi Work 

T.E.H Es I {the I ish and Forcign Water and Gas Works Company 
Lin 

c.w.s ’ I Dire ! the Odessa Water Works Company (Limited). 

Adolphus Ww. ¥ g, I M.P.. D tor of the Lambeth Water W <3 Company. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR. 
f Messrs J. Tabet and Sons), Bankers, &c., Beyrout. 
ENGINEERS. 


Messrs Joseph ¢ k and Sn, M. Inst. C.E., 29 Great George street, Westminster. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs N Field, and Layton, Suffolk lane, Cannon street, E.C, 
BANKERS. 
Mils, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard street, E.C. 
nk, Beyrout. 





AUDITORS. 

s Woodhead and Co.) 

, 3 Crosby square, E.C., Public Accountants. 
SECRETARY (P The Hon. R. R. Best. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE. 


20 TEM.) 


PRUSPECTUS. 







































































| P . a 
. . Contract, dated the 9h April, 1875, betwee t Théve of the one 
The C is | established for the purpose of taking up ar d developing a ! ¥ > reg ed cn ‘topes Ay ; id - rte a 7 . > ¢ 7 
hi - ted } he M lit ‘B = a , cont \ tr the part, and Robert Rainey Best, on beha the Company, of ier part, for the 
ae ing ed by the Municipality & Heyrous and comme oy sale to the Company of the Concession and of the water rights for the supply of 
tan’s firmar the supply of water to the town and environs of Beyrout fora | | ter to the City of Beyrout 
term of forty years, fo mesic and municipal consumption, and also for purposes of ; . " : 
irrigation Contract, dated the 25th April, 1873, between the said BR. R. Be mn behalf of 
, . , - the Company, of the one part i. Mac | and Con i it George 
This town is the most thriving on the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean. The | «,,, We Aa ter.C wih se da y . works 
whi nty vears ago amoun‘ed to from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabit- ‘ 
est € 0, and is very rapidly increasing in bumbers, wealth, —-—__——— 
; seas : EXTRACTS FROM THE RePoRT or MEss JOSEPH QUICK AND § CE, TO THR 
4 »f Eastern habits, as regards the use of water in those cities where DIRECTORS OF THE BRITISH AND I Wal Np G ' cs COMPANY 
aine s a matter of notoriety, it bemg used not only for ordinary } (LIMITED). 
t ge quantities for purposes of religion and luxury. The popula- rea ? . ‘ o ‘ 
mts $ t £120.000 for water of inferior quality, brought in from a “There is at this moment a great dearth of water of good quality in Beyrout, 
I acks of keys, and it | forward with eagerness to the prospect | and the springs and sources of water whi h have been purcl ¢ 1 by the nces- 
supp! m the celebrated stream called the Nahr-el-Kelb, which | §!onaire are sulk ient to afford an ample supply of water of good quality, both pre- 
1 his of tt ba sent and prospective, for all the requirements of the tow! id f ri m pur- 
; , , ? poses. The necessary works both f t ipply and irr’ mpleted 
_ The W at ( npanies of Alexandria and Cairo are in a hich state of prosperity. within 18 months from the time of th mmencem . ratively 
The s f th é Company are at a | 1 premium, whilst the former | moderate « t. taking into considerat the lar , . which they 
has be 8 the Viceroy at a considerable advance over the issue price | wijj be designed to supply in cor jnence of th dem ted In 
8 5 isequ : he want of water in thet 1, and the pr I t habits, 
The w f the basis of the been a matter of nego- | #5 Tega $1 n those « where i I Y vec, 1 f water 
nthe p) T Ww ? ‘ j ‘ t Ta 
i f " Turkish aut’ or us communit the if na 1 in the ¢ l y } y prod ue t 
' I + y y and li vest ] t £404 jtoL 0,000 | ant hir vear a t n of the 
‘ I ‘ ) and ali vest« 
rl he or oont assumpt tha ‘ nt t 
te s t ve bou up; they have ! s property of work Phi however ithe a m 1 t l he q , 
( v in the transfcr the ¢ The « i be | led | be subseribed for by tl ’ It 1 ted that 
j 1 nan, ¢ fers on the ( ny an viola this revenue will increas yl aen ly ic 
tix a : su es and for irrigati lr } f 
The M Bev thaver n ie importance V . which have been s« e |} 1a m 
of w y, al ave gl i a liberal scale of ra ! ployed for pumping t 
that S he . purely municipal purposes { } m “entag G 
260,000 per m, f whi they will pay at the authorised tariff. one i would, in L 4 
} . hed arrying 
I ( 4s authorised by the Imperial Gov rnment at Con- . 
star £ . £25,000 shares of £20 each, But, in order to aff 20G t ¢ ge § et, W ] 
soa f I ye | from the Jarge retur an icipat 
ec £400,000, in 0 shares, Of these, 12,500 shares, to whic - 
a pr 71 it. is attached, are now offered for put ' 1 of 12.500 “A"T] t P — 
t I 7 ) shares, to which no preference is given, will iSst 
part pa ( s3i and Contr: rs. The ( ractors have further Participation P 
I s to the ext nt of £35,000 of a total f wD — rae > > WPANY s Th 
“ é ee ing of Shareholders. The Bonds will bear in- YEYROUT WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
" " nimencing only from the « pletion of the ) I i A A N 
° cones sip lo the Directors of the Br’ lon 
t r I f he r ym the Water Works 4 P ar Wille 
uf i supply 6.000.000 'g ' The ey _e ‘ av) I - * 
1 purj and for irrig » the intervening ic m I r i 
1 tl wn. and for pp ms wl \ 7 S 3 1, 
} i I 1 1 , 
Beyr : 7 . 
- t! Cor a i 
I ‘ ! ) 
\ cont ts ente 1 } mn t 36 © 
Cc ( t 1 : 
the w ; 
7% } t . 2 
W ; ; 
( 1 
i n 
1 
) 
16 t 
tended Board “ 
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gentl connected with the management 2 the t successful Water 
( unies of the day. 

Water Works’ Shares, i w k t nd high price on the 
market, being justly consid 1 « most investr t the day, 
and not liable to sudden fluctuations in price, although constantly i steadily in- 

reasing in value . . 

rhe large premiums inl ’ V r ( nies afford 

evidence this fact, as w Z — 
On resent 

A rW ( SHEres .cccceses 

I 1 rk _ 

( ea -— mae — 1 

East London W r Worl —- l 
| Grand Junction — eee —_ 4 

West Middlesex — “a = 61 

Lambeth Water ks a eee ] 

Kent — _— we ] 

Portsmouth a cones — } 

Bristol —~— — eeneee —— = eaeneeeneres 2 

ewe taal nn = 1 

Odessa —_ wees => = eeerecesecee Zu 224 

e British and Foreign Water and Gas Cor ry, &e., 1 nv r subscrip- 
tions to this undertaking, have “it selves by sp w 
Engineers and others, founded l 1 exha i 


ve statements d « ty ting tl 


An 


¥ ol the t 


within the spec 





fied time. 

















of H.M. Consul-General in Syria; Mer als signed 
the original concession, and « and copie M i 
of Association, and other docu ary evid earing may be 
nm at the offices of the Solicitors to the Cor - 1¢ report of 
Messrs. Quick and Son, the Engine 
The total sum payal e Com the uling legal 
x-enses and the cos r br ree \ he I il eign 
Water and Gas Company, Liuited, tixed I i i capital. 
In view of the large interest of the Cone maire and Cor t in the 
leferred shares, arrangements hav t h tl xpenses of 
management in England, iacludivg the Direct fe V exceed £2,150 
| per annum, 
The Interest will be payable hali l Ay and 1 ctuber in each 
year. ‘The first payment will be ma l b Is 
tilure to pay any instalments at the d la ren ull previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 
Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be retu ned 
orthwith without deductions nd sh last nount be allotted than that 
yplied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of the 


amount payable on allotment. 


mpanied by 


Application for Shares must be mad 
the deposit of £2 per Share 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application n 





Solicitors, Messrs. Nash, Field, and Laytor ik Lar ( 
| of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co. 8 iturs to I 
| Water and Gas Company (Limited), 6 Vict a Street, W ninste 

Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard 5S t, E and at the olflices, Bartholo- 
| mew House, E.C.—By order of the Board of Direct 


W. P. ANDREW, Chairman. 


The following Contracts have been entered into by or on behalf of tho 


Company:— 
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: waa ‘ “ "ee, 
> al TTS SHE CROCKFORD'S AUCTION | "THE PO _ ER ‘ 

JOSE I HE GILLO I T'S S {I HALL COMPANY (Li mited), | | 203 and 204 OX Ft mb staper % -ERTES, - 

; 31 OLCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE - I( 


7 ny) x ) aw First ese abide ARE, W. ) 
STEEL PENS. The Earl of Dunt The Earl of Mount Ed; \pXTN's and Porrery, B. 


l 
rl of Dunmore The Earl of Mount Edg- 
1 





— 





















SOLD BY ALL DE ss ERS THROUGHOUT THE | The Ear! of Clarendon. 
VORLD. The l ; T Earl of Rosebery. —— 
‘ USE ONLY THE Sir Dial vyM rj vribanks. me oe ve B urt. . —, wpe talent ate cing een IF 
ur 4 J ° iton assort 1 of ] ' ' se 
GLENFIELD [citi 2 ot) tenis Pai.2m,.. | RORTEIY now gn vests he above tions Canta , 
es ord Lytto =e " : +» Be 8 fo 
STA R¢ 'y [. ct os a “ Bre “5 = Dinne r, Be rt, Tea, « r To . ty y being 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER Augustus Savile te ie, surot oe ee ee ee oni age kina. fa ra 


7 ppeara ‘ 1 j SECRETARY AND MANAGER. NOL E ADDRESSES :— 

EPI 5 S U COA. Mr. John Bristow Toms (late of Messrs. Toms and | , and 204 OXFORD STREET: ana 
sREAKFAST. Luscomb, 103 New Bond Street). = ‘ STRI tD STREET; an 

“By a thorough k natural laws PRINCIPAL AUCTIONEER. % Ono i ARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, Ww. 

which govern t nd nutrition, ar, Camqueye Oherton Butcher, UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 




























and by a careful —— i > > pre operties of . OFFICES . : tier 
well-selected coc .E pps has provi ide i our break- | At the Auction Hall, Nos. 50, 51,52, and 53 St. James's Md Tris! gest holders of Whisk in the world. Their 
fast-tables with a ately flavoured beverage which St S.W. Old Irish Ww hi recommen by the medical pro. 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service ————— fe — aps Ata serence to Fi randy. Supplied in 
Gazette. is Company has been formed to supply a national | casks and « ReSS TOF ROMS Use OF Oxporsation. Quote. 
MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“ We will now give an | requirement. tio ms rel applicat fo Mes DUNV ILLE and G 0., 
account of the pré adopted by Messrs. James Epps Its object is to found in gre a vast Central Royal Irish D oEIOS, LOMAS, OF at the ir London ME 
and Co., manufac ‘s of dieteti »s, at their tablishment, in which Works of Art and other | Offices, 4 Beaufo uldings, Strand, W.( R 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in {| valuable pr yperties of every vt )tion can be sold by WATT W 7 . aaanares 
Cassell’s HTousehold Guide Auction, or on Commission, : VHC NIX F IRE OFF IC EK, Lombard MEET 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. The Ho " des Ventes, a somewhat similar estab ., Stre etand Charing Cross, London,—Established May 1 
Each Packet is labelled lishment in Paris, enjoys a European reputation. It | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss t Insur- Borou; 
7 para : : is far superior to the crowded and comfortless rooms | ances effected in all eg the world, ¢ 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, | where Auctions are habitually held in London. The GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. t The 
London. extensive premises of the Company, and their com JOHN J. BROU) MFIELD Secretaries, RUSS! 


eggs Te = = manding position in the most fashionable thoroughfare | x 
Q l I N I N E W I N E of the West End, will, the Directors firmly believe, of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
b & 4 4 4e . } rord facil = am 
enable them to afford facilities for buyers and sellers | BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847 





INC 











As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the | at least equal to those of the famous Parisian Hotel. ; = . ‘ 
late War The sales will take place in the magnificent saloons | RAF rs ISSU ED upon Adelaide and 
The | many and expensive forms in which this | of the Auction Hall; their size will enable intending the principal to in South Aus tralia, — 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre purchasers to inspect at their ease every object before | negotiated poner lect noney ceiver Mm 
clude pt as a general tonic rhe success | it is offered to public competition. | hy terms, ap} at 
which has at ended The Directors will ende . by every means in| E. W IL LI Al i Pl RDY. ‘Get 1eral Manager. * doll 
Si 








the great emp rium 


INE WINE their power, to make the t I 5) 
Rg np cue thee Aah ‘Feeumenes of Ravens wil cachaust | ae INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. PRIES 
























it t ion by man 
turer. Each wine ssful « iins sufficient Quinin will he wanting on their part of TN 
to ma it an ex at re itive t weak. It } their r property to. th } is celebrated and r t delicious old mellow spiri Tl 
‘ ge ‘ ated and most delicious old mellow spirit be 
behoves the public see that they have pen compet tion, onl t is a vers v The 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE ia F net ali taaitt ve CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
for the | result of Chancery proceedings a short time Reacvep : to meet all legitimate | in quality unrivalled, pet pure, and more whole- 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled ls a a —" aii ndotherinforma- | S2m¢ than the Cog randy. Note the red 98 J 
i imitator “di i not use Quinine at all in the manufacture | j:0)° ge. to be “sy 0 lig cate oe f a mt rmii- | seal, pink label, and cork branded Brest 
of his Wine. “Bos vedtesdincditey cng? Pig anges catia “KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” I 
1) wr ‘ sos rs ‘ = 2USIN Wil commence on the loth May. , r , > 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- ae » Street, W. . 
cester House, 34 Ei teh >, loot. bee ATIVE IRON ORE COMP ANY | ANNI 
Agents i ter (LIMITED).—NOTICE is hereby given that the 7 DG INGTON’ SGARDEN NE CTING. East 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS f » issue of 3 } per 1) the cheay 1 most durable 1d por egens 















| AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. | cet. Preferred Sh “ yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” will sss CLOSED - y,for | carriage free 
und on Monda the 5th May vr the Cour . : hese —o —_ 
>ronounced by Connoisseurs “The only Good Sauce.” | order, B. T- JENKINS, Secret | Son © CRESS en CAn ee Seen 
Improv *s tf s appetite and aids sestion 17 Gracechurch Street, London, April 30, 1873 sp as — ry - 
Unrivalled for piquancy and fl ut —_— ’ data, acellacten, : EDGINGTON’S many EES for hire are the most 
| handsome and cay 3 





Ask for LEA and PERRINS SAUCE Pong pips " eeu ’ A 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS ] OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB,] EpGINGTON’s RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
d 


BEWARE OF j : 
and see the names of TEA and PERRINS on all with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, maintained their br the be + 
bott 


les and lab CAUSED BY TIFFANY, SCRI AS, and every other kin 
CIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, nt Sh l, CANVAS, and « ry other Kind “A 
ED FOR B A P Y O1 esa L se ita ATER wire Tavl 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 2 OE SARE Qe om 
CAUTION, An Annual Payment o » £6 5s Insures £1,000 at = Seman nt aantavin 3 on application. 
LKINGTON and CG, [Ss ee Sore: cane eee pee nee ee i CK EDGIN #PON and CO., 
nd it necessary, in consequence of the 52 Old Kent Road, London, S.E 

nd & soccemaey, ie counequense of te £725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, : imal 
lders MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 





Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WEI 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





























t FORGED aul DECEPTIVE Ane ONE out f every Twelve 
80 extensively use 1y Some nelarious ma tur 1 1 t "y , 
to induce purchas rs of plat d wa For aaa mse “ty th -~ ; g i ee | : MW ORL ws meres 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale ns to the Laeal Agents or atthe Oniees, | FFAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
a i ee — fe —e. ee 64 COR NHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, will RESTORE Grey or Fated Hair to its 
at all times glad to verify a t WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | IT will, aro hey Sogeiacsceanag: <P am 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz., ARE ; 5 “ IT \ promot ‘ian wth, 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON 7" AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. |! FALLING H imed checked 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. J Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) | THIN H th i 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 79 PALL MALL, LONDON. BALDNESS 1 
St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. Income from Premiums ., f£ | IT removes ff 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 2 . Interes | IT con r oil nor dye 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO Accum lat ed Fund | In bott price Six Shillings. 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more thi 1an £1,500,000, i Sold by m Chemists and Perfumers. 
of management ure under 3 per ¢ | Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 





August last, : 
r distrib — RUPTURES. —B Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


erga © W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


r[URKEY and INDIAN CARPETs, | 72° E*pens 


l Quur ia 
IMPO D BY At the iquennial Inves 


> ’ . orm S4.654 Was set 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., é Pp 





e 






CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL y mad Il future - inst 
FAMILY, rovide for Bonuses, Expeuses, and other TRUSS eat’ wed b pF. wards of co , bay mr “ Pian, 
rel gentlemen to be t fective iInventio n the 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | °2tizgenet vag eee ER weg hase Reg 
85 & 36 BOND STREET, LONDON, W GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. curatin Bagge socugicnties ul ay re oes 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868 





rou 





, recs ene ware, | SOlt Dandag b 
OLLOWAY'SPILLS& OINTMENT. | guisite resisting pow i 
—HE ct stage and FOUND.—After sa l PAD and P. ATE NT LEVER, ‘titting w 

g 1 1ultitudes at 1 nu be detected, and may be 

plair rif ive circular may be bad 

1 to tit) forwarded by 

b body two incues 
> Manufacturer. 
dilly, Lond y 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE | 
Piece 


tooms Covered in One 





and closeness t 
worn during § 
and the Trus h cannot 
post, on the circumference 
ts will give way, and | below the hip t 

in was enjoyed before ) 


he winte 








IE AU TIFUL and CARL-LIESG | aan in the be runt and chest 
TETH, Healthy Gums, and F ut Breath, liciou 


wn only be procured by 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO, be 





mptonis rec 
only will future 





ion and judicious treatment 
rted, but old ailmet 
1ealth will be obtainec 
















Which has been for the la ears high] he ss. No treatment for safety and certainty of | _ Single id 
rized by the thousand ‘ a t. avd cor y be so <¢ y relied upo1 hat | free. il 1, 42s, and 6 
it 1 ager : y, whose 1) tree. 42 nd 52s 6d; 
sider it the only Dentifri i n be Lic I 
der it the j oe can be re 1 on ret Wi 8 Post-oftic > papable te Joke White 
Ointme: Post-ollice, Pi 





ROWLAND'S MAC ASSAR OIL 
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The BATH ARCHIVES. | NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIoNs, 


A Further Selection from the Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson, K.C.H., from 1809 to 1816. Edited a a Ax : 
by Lady JAcKsoN. With Anecd of George III., the Prince Regent, Emperor Alexander, Frederick Lord LY TTON J COPYRIGHTS of all 
William IIL, Queen of Prussia poleon Buonaparte, Empress Joséphine, Louis XVIII., Duke of aL Db ad t NPUBLISHED WORKS 
Wellington, Marshal Biucher, Marshal Soult, Marshal Ney, Lord Castlereagh, Prince Metternich, e Lord Ly have been PURC HASER 
Talleyrand, Canning, Lady He Stanhope, Madame de Stael, Mrs. Siddons, Githe, Lord Byron, Sir GE OR! 1B R JUTLE DGE and SONS, 
















Walter Scott, Komitte, Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, and many other distin- ut to issue an entirely New Uniform 
guished Personages. In 2 vi is, Svo, 3 [Now ready. i them in Mouthly Volumes, price gs 6d 
| EUGE INI ARAM, the First Volume » waa 
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ROOTS. | the LAST of the MOHICANS, 


The PILOT LIONEL LINCOLN 


p. ' 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. | NEW WORK Ss. 








REVEL ATION CONSIDERED as LIGHT: The E DINB U RGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXX., 


By the Right Rev. ALEXANDER EwInG, D.C.L., Bishop APRIL, 1873. », price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


bana the talon Post 8yo. 1 TRADE ROUTES TO WESTERN CHINA. 


ee 
MAURY ON SLEEP AND Dreams 


- mn '™- " . 3. COOKE’S LIFE OF GENERAL Lt 
W HI TE R OSE and RED. “ the Author of 4. DRUNKENNESS, renner axp RESTRAINT 
5. SAMAROW'S For SCEPTRE AND CROWN, 
j 6. CONSUMPTION AND COST OF COAL 
7. DARWIN ON EXPRESSION, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION and PUBLIC! S. Retieiovs Movement 1x Genwany. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By James H. Rica, D.D. Crown 8yo. 
" >ACD , zy —_ » |The CRUISE of H.M.S. CURACOA among the 
The ( HARACTER of ST. PAUL. By J. S. sou rH SEA ISLANDS in 1865 By JuLivs Brencuiey, M.A., F.R.G.S8 
With Map, numerous Coloure d Pl ates, and many other Illustrations Imperial 


8vo price 423, 


| 
SEARCHING the NET: a Book of Verses. BY | yypRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED 


“Saint Abe and his Seven Wives.” Crown 8vo 


Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. 


JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, Author of “ Philoctetes.” Crown 8vo. , . 
JOH ad VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By AMBLIA B. 
Epwarvs. With a Map and numerous Iliustrations from Designs by the 


NEW WORK. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. | Author, engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. Medium 8vo. [Jn a few days. 
— The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION in the WEST of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 


OL D M. AST E R S and THEIR P: AINTINGS. of the Council of Trent. By Ear! Russet, K.G. 8yo, price 10s 6d. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of * ‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8yo. , a 7 ? fs 
HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 
MODERN PAINTERS and THEIRPICTURES, | 22505 uREST, trom the Qeash of Sy fot, the Middle of the Sooond 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Papers for Thoughful Girls.” Crown 8vo. 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS 
OULITA : a Tragedy. By the Author of Reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and Corrections. By A. HAYWARD, 
« . ¢ Q.C. Second Edition, revised, of the NEW Series. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
n i r ‘ 9|The LIFE of LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
The GAC L CRADLE—W HO ROCKS IT 4 KENYON. By the Hon. G. T. KENYON, M.A. 8vo, with Portraits of Lord and 


Lady Kenyon [On the 15th instant. 


The LIGHT of ALL AGES. By the Rey.| MEMOIR of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON ; 
. | with Selections from his Correspondence Edited by his Daughter, Lady 


GAVIN CARLYLE, M.A., Editor of ‘ The Collected Writings of Edward Irving.” BOURCHIER. With Two Portraits Me ips, aud Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, price 86s. 
Crown Sy 

LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

L AU TE R D. ALE: a New Stor y: $ Vv ols. post Sy oO. Edited by Professor Brt HNS, Leipsic Tr unslate 1 by JANE and CAROLINE 


LASSELL. 2 vols, 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 36s 


“Friends in Council.” New Edition. 18mo. 


Crown 8vo 





DULCE DOMUM: How to make Home Happy. |SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: 





By the Rey. FREDERICK Perry, M.A. Crown 8vo. a Record of Naval Experiences. By Captain CoLoms, R.N. With Nine 
Illustrations from Photographs, &c. 5vo, price 21s 
VAT TH. . ; = 3 . = Sis = ’ . : . 
HEALTH: a Handbook for Schools. By Dr. |The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to 
EDWARD SMITH, F.R.C.P. Small 8vo. ST. PAUL in LONDON; their History from the Foundation of the First 
Building in the Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, F.AS., Chairman of the Finance 





( ittee for the Completion of St. Paul's. Square crown 8vo, with 


N Oo Ww R E A D Y. aaeveus Illustrations (On May 17. 
LARS: a Pastoral of Norway. By Bayarp|TRRRA INCOGNITA: or. the Convents of 


TAYLOR. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. the United Kingdom. By JOHN NicnoLas Murray, Author of “Ireland: 
Industrial, Political, and Social.” 8vo, price 15s. 


ANNA, COUNTESS of STOLBERG, me SONGS of the SUN-LANDS. 3y JoAQuin 








Superintendent of “Bethany” Deaconess House at Berlin: a Story of Our Mr hcakean al ell scotia” Gra, mien tee dt 
, Y ILLER, Autl ol’ Songs ¢ ao ierras. ovo, ic | , 
Own Tin "tien lated from the German of ARNOLD WELLMER, Crown 8¥ ” ; —— a 
=| r ~ AT TY _ . > = 
lo YLLENE; or, the Fall of Paganism: a 
2 


CONTRASTS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Third Edition of SUBSIDIA PRIM 1RITA, STEPS to LATIN. 


Classical Tale. By HENRY SNEYD, M.A., University ( ge, Oxford. 2 
| vols. post &vo, price l4s, 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Characters of fistitaiennt Semmens By te Br o tn ts ors ta 
me of our Public Men. (Reprinted from the Daily News. Revised, and with 

Additional Sketches.) Crown 8¥o, 6s The TROPICAL WORLD; Aspects of Man 

apt Hates in Gee Cquatorial 8 th Hobe y Dr. Georoe HARTWwia. 

New and Cheaper Edition, w uh” 156 Wo ~~ s and Chn ymoxyl graphe. 8vo, 


The SOUL’S LEGEND. By Dora Greenwett.| Noni 4 
Crown 8 2s | TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, EDITED by 
and C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S 


The Seventh Edition of T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., : 

~r ) 
ME MORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By ELE CTRICITY and _M. \G NE ‘TISM. By 
J.¢ Hat gf, Author of “‘ Walksin Rome.” With Two Steel Portrai ts 4 E seein ul _ gee ,, etal . ones serena aia rsity 


aeitiaainiaas HELMHOLTZ'S | POPULAR LECTURES on 


S.. Pr fess yr of 


SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS and THEIR | sctextiric sunsects., transistor by B. Ancixsns, FCS, Profesor of 


MASTERS. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. and numer wa Science, § uts, $VO, = 12 
The Second Edition of HANDBOOK of H ARDY TR i E S, SHR UBS, 
4 rO JATIN and TERBACE! s B n rk of Me srs. 
VW A LKS in FL( YREN( E. » SUSAN and Dt h. und N an a ” Ww B. HiMsh :Y, Witl h 264 W ut Illustrat en 
JOANNA NE With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. Svo, price 218, 


The Fourth Edition of DECAISNE and LE MAOUT'S GENERAL 
SYSTE) ESC an NA Ik BO VY Translat y 
TheTRUE HISTOR Y of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Mrs. H m0 a bate by D. aK tt, MD. Dire ae of the Royal Botanic 


Crown &y 
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CALDERON:—The Purgatory of St. Patrick—The 
Wonderful Magician.—Life is a ae 
Translated from the Spanish of Calder 
3y DENIS FLORENCE MACARTHY. 
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TRAVELS AND HOLIDAY TOURS. 
THE FAYOUM, OR ARTISTS IN EGYPT. 


By PAUL LENOTR. 


Illustrated with Thirteen Plates, after Original Drawings and Photographs. 





‘ost 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. [Immediately 
A journey undertaken by M. Géréme and others in search of subjects for gi 
pictures. No such vivid and picturesque volume of travels has appeared since FAUST: a Tragedy by Goethe. 
Eothen.” Translated in Rime. By C. KeGAN PavL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs 
“Mr. Paul is a zealous and faithful inte rpre "—Saturday Review j 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. 
sy the Rev. RICHARD COLLINS. 
Crown 8vyo, with Illustrations. (Jmmediately. 
IRELAND IN 1872: a Tour of Observation, 
With Remarks on Irish Public Questions. 
3y Dr. JAMES MACAULAY. 7s 6d. 

“Dr. Macaulay's ‘ Ireland’ is an interesting and instructive volume.”’—Record. 
“An admirable book. We do not exa 
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dozen ‘ Commissions on the Present State of Ir 
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By A. LEITH ADAMS, M.A., & 

Demy 8vo, with Maps and Il 
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By HUBERT SMITH 
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AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 
By Jutivs GeorGs MEDLEY, Lieut-Col. R.E., 
Author of “A Year's Campaigning in India,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (This day. 
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A WINTER 
By AMELIA PERRIER, Author of * 
With Illustrations. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Fourth Edition, ready. 

“ Highly suggestive, persuasive, and profitable."—Safurday Review. 
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SERMONS PREACHED BY REV. J. N. BENNIE, LL.B., 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
“The whole volume is replete with matter for thought and study.’ 
“*Mr. Bennie preaches earnestly and well.” —Literary Churchman. 
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